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Memoirs  of  his  oivn  Life  and  Times,  By  Sir  J.ames 
Turner.  1632 — 1670.  From  the  original  manuscript. 
Printed  at  Edinburgh.  1829.  For  the  Baiinatyne 
Club. 

The  author  and  hero  of  these  Memoirs  is  one  of  those 
unhappy  persons  wlio  have  been  damned  to  a  ]»ainful 
eternity  of  fame.  lie  is  accused  by  the  Presbyterian 
party  of  having  occasioned,  by  the  cruelties  and  extortions 
he  exercised  in  Galloway,  the  rising  which  was  finally  put 
down  at  Pentland.  He  has  been  treated,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  the  advocates  of  the  government  as  a  kind  of  scapegoat, 
and  the  sins  of  the  whole  party  have  been  bundled  on  his 
back,  in  order  that  he  might  carry  them  away  into  the 
wilderness.  His  autobiography  is  a  piece  of  special  plead¬ 
ing  in  his  own  behalf,  particularly  the  third  part,  which 
more  immediately  relates  to  the  events  above  alluded  to. 
We  must  confess,  that  after  a  most  attentive  perusal  of 
his  statements,  with  all  possible  desire  to  be  impartial,  we 
ai’e  of  opinion  that  he  makes  but  a  lame  defence.  At  the 
same  time,  as  the  devil  is  credibly  reported  not  to  be  quite 
so  black  as  he  is  painted,  so  we  believe  that  Presbyterian 
zeal  has  made  a  greater  monster  of  Sir  James  than  truth 
warrants ;  and  we  feel  inclined,  from  the  work  now  before 
us,  to  attempt  a  fair  picture  of  the  man. 

He  received  as  good  an  education  as  the  state  of  the 
Scottish  universities,  in  his  time,  afforded,  and  Avas  crea¬ 
ted  master  of  arts  in  his  seventeenth  year.  In  recording 
this  portion  of  his  history,  he  speaks  with  great  modesty 
of  his  acquirements,  and  tells  us,  “  the  title  Avas  undeser- 
vedlie  bestowed  upon  me,  as  it  Avas  on  many  others  before 
me,  and  hath  beene  on  too  many  since.”  His  progress  in 
learning  must,  notwithstanding,  haA'e  been  considerable, 
for  we  find  him,  after  a  lapse  of  four-and-tAventy  years, 
8^nt  in  one  uninterrupted  series  of  actiA’e  military  ser¬ 
vice,  still  able  “  to  pen  a  letter  in  Latine.”  Besides,  he 
informs  us  that  he  spent  a  year  after  he  left  college  in  re¬ 
tirement — “  Applying  myselfe  to  the  studie  of  humane  let¬ 
ters  and  historic,  in  bothe  Avhich  I  alhvays  tooke  delight. 
I  did  reade  also  the  controA^ersies  betAveene  us  and  the 
Roman  Catholickes — for  the  Presbyterians  at  that  time 
made  litle  or  no  noyse — Avhereby  I  might  be  enabled  to 
i^ern  the  truth  of  the  Protestant  persuasion,  and  the 
lacies  of  the  Popish  one  or  any  other,  that  so  I  might 
®ot,  III  traversing  the  Avorld,  be  carried  aAvay  Avdth  CA'erie 
Mcc  ^nctrine.”  An  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the 
S.  which  Sir  James  left  behind  him,  prefixed  to  his 
memoirs,  embracing  treatises  on  A'arious  important  points 
|L  morals,  criticism,  and  religious  controAersy, 

•®ws  him  to  haA'e  been  a  man  of  considerable  reach  and 
ivity  of  mind.  In  after  life,  he  attained  good  jirofi- 
^ncy  in  the  French  and  German  languages  ;  and  his 
Jsh  style  is  correct  and  sensible.  He  also  attempted 
>  but,  judging  from  his  memoirs,  Ave  cannot  in 
*J^*ence  say  that  Ave  regret  having  no  specimens  of  his 
compositions  before  us. 

retina  to  have  been  naturally  of  a  humane  disposi¬ 


tion.  SeA'eral  anecdotes,  AA'hich  he  gi\'es  unosteiif.atiously, 
confinn  this.  Even  after  the  battle  of  Pentland,  he  sjived, 
by  h  is  intercession,  the  lives  of  soA’eral  of  the  insurgents  ; 
and  AA'ould  haA'e  saA'cd  more  but  for  the  iiiterfereiice  of 
the  curates.  He  AA'as  not  inaccessible  to  Ioac.  The  fol- 
loAA’ing  brief  account  of  his  first  fit  shows  him  to  have 
been  of  Lord  Byron’s  opinion  on  the  important  question 
of  the  best  method  of  learning  languages.  “  1  AV'as  lodged 
in  a  AA'idoAv’s  house,  AA'hose  daughter,  a  young  Avidow,  had 
been  married  to  a  Rittmaster  of  the  Phnperor’s.  She 
Avas  A'ery  liandsome,  AA'ittie,  and  discreet ;  of  her,  thogh 
my  former  toyle  might  have  banished  all  love  thoughts,  I 
became  perfitelie  enamoured.  Heere  aa'o  stayd  sixe  Aveeks, 
in  Avhich  time  she  taught  me  the  Hie  Dutch,  to  reade 
.and  AA'rite  it,  Avhich  I  before  could  not  learnc  bot  A'ery 
rudelie  from  sojors.”  He  makes  mention  only  of  one 
other  fair  ensla\'er — the  lady  Avhom  he  imirried.  It  is 
but  justice  to  say,  that  his  attachment  to  her  h.as,  for 
length  and  constancy,  been  rarely  paralleled  ;  and  that 
his  anxiety  to  haA'e  her  AA'ith  him  on  all  occasions  sIioavs 
his  domestic  charcacter  in  a  most  amiable  light. 

With  naturally  good  and  highly  cultiA'ated  talents, 
therefore,  and  Avith  originally  good  dispositions,  confirmed 
b\'  the  decent  and  orderlv  habits  of  the  middle  ranks  of 
life,  in  Avhich  he  aa'.ts  born,  our  hero  aa'.ts  throAAni  upon 
the  Avorld  to  seek  his  fortune,  in  the  eigliteenth  year  of 
his  age.  He  enrolled  himself  as  ensign  in  a  regiment 
then  raising  in  Scotland  for  the  service  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  in  his  German  AA'ars.  He  suffered  much  at 
first  from  sickness  and  poAerty  ;  but,  in  course  of  time, 
his  constitution  bec.ame  confirmed,  and  th.at  peculiar  sag.i- 
city  Avhich  ill-natured  people  allege  is  char.acteristic  of  our 
nation,  enabled  him  to  pick  up  a  little  money.  Some 
experience  in  military  m.'itters  likewise  entitled  him  to 
promotion.  He  continued  in  the  Swedish  service  till 
1610. 

Leslie  Avas  at  this  time  .about  to  enter  Engl.and  Avith 
an  .army.  A  person  Avishing  to  attach  himself  to  the 
King’s  party  avouIJ  naturally  have  embarked  for  Eng¬ 
land,  as  one  intending  to  attach  himself  to  the  (’oA'enjint- 
ers  Avould  for  Scotland.  Our  author  frankly  confesses  : 
— “  I  had  sAV'alloAved,  Avithout  chewing,  in  Germany,  a 
A'ery  dangerous  maxi  me,  Avhich  militarie  men  there  too 
much  follow  ;  Avhich  AA'as,  that  so  Ave  serve  our  m.aster 
honnestlie,  it  is  no  matter  AV'hat  master  we  si*rve  ;  so, 
Avithout  examination  of  the  justice  of  the  quarrell,  or  re¬ 
gard  of  my  duetie  either  to  prince  or  countrey,  I  resolv'ed 
to  goe  Avith  that  ship  I  first  rencountered.”  He  took 
passage  in  a  Dane  bound  for  Leith  ;  but  found,  on  arri¬ 
ving  at  Edinburgh,  that  the  Scottish  army  had  already 
marched  into  Phigland,  and  possessed  themselves  of  New¬ 
castle.  Thither  he  folloAved  them,  Avhere  he  Avas  .apx>oint- 
ed  major  of  Lord  Kirkcudbriglit’s  regiment.  lie  held 
this  post,  and  afterwards  a  similar  one  in  Lord  Sinclair’s 
regiment,  till  the  year  1647,  being  einjdoyed  sometimes 
in  Ireland,  and  sometimes  in  Scotland  ;  although  his 
fidelity  to  his  employers  was  occasionally  more  than 
doubtful.  The  chief  poAver  in  Scotland  Avas  at  this  time 
divided  between  Hamilton  an<l  Argyle.  By  some  ma¬ 
nagement,  the  former  of  these  noblemen  got  a  Parliament 
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called,  in  which  a  majority  of  the  members  were  either 
royalists,  or  attached  to  his  own  interest.  Argyle,  how¬ 
ever,  carried  all  before  him  in  the  commission  of  the  Kirk. 
This  latter  party  were  much  averse  to  the  raising  of  a 
new  army,  which  they  knew,  under  the  command  of 
Hamilton  and  Middleton,  could  not  fail  to  favour  the 
King.  The  army  was,  however,  raised,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  their  opposition  ;  and  Turner  obtained  a  commission 
in  it. 

The  party  of  the  Kirk  continued  to  remonstrate  against 
raising  forces  for  the  King’s  relief.  The  west  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and,  in  particular,  the  city  of  Glasgow,  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  its  refractory  spirit.  Turner  was  sent  to 
reduce  it  to  obedience,  and  gave  the  inhabitants  a  speci¬ 
men  of  the  energetic  habits  he  had  acquired  in  the  army. 
As  this  was  his  first  open  quarrel  with  the  Presbyterians, 
we  give  it  in  his  own  words  : 

“  At  my  comeing  to  Glasgow,  I  found  my  work  not  very 
difficile ;  for  I  shortlie  learned  to  know,  that  the  quartering 
of  two  or  three  troopers,  and  halfe  a  dozen  musketeers,  was 
ane  argument  strong  enough,  in  two  or  three  nights  time, 
to  make  the  hardest-headed  Covenanter  in  the  towne  to  for¬ 
sake  the  Kirk,  and  side  Avith  the  Parliament.  I  came  on 
the  Friday,  and  nixt  day  sent  to  Mr  Dick,  and  desired  him 
and  his  brethren  to  say  nothing  nixt  day  in  their  pullpits 
that  might  give  me  just  reason  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
church.  In  the  forenoone  he  spake  us  very  faire,  and  gave 
us  no  occasion  of  offence;  but  in  the  afternoone  he  trans¬ 
gressed  all  limits  of  modestie,  and  railed  malitiously  against 
both  King  and  Parliament.  This  obliged  me  to  command 
all  my  officers  and  sojors  to  goe  presentlie  out  of  the  church, 
because  I  neither  could  nor  would  suffer  any  under  my 
command  to  he  Avitnesses  of  a  misdemeanour  of  that  nature. 
At  the  first  Dick  avjis  timorous,  and  promisd,  if  1  AA^old  stay, 
he  wold  give  me  satisfaction ;  but  I  told  him  I  AA'old  trust 
him  no  more,  since  he  had  broke  his  ju’omise  made  in  the 
forenoone.  Seeing  I  intended  no  Avorse  than  to  remove,  he 
continued  his  sermon,  and  nixt  day  AA'ent  to  Edeidiurgh  to 
coin]daine  ;  hot  S4‘nt  one  that  same  night  to  make  his  grie¬ 
vance  to  the  Duke,  Avho  Avas  comd  the  day  before  to  his  pa¬ 
lace  of  Hamilton.  Thither  I  AA'ent  nixt  morning.  His 
Grace  approA^d  of  all  1  had  done;  and  there  AA^as  reason  for 
it ;  lM*cause  I  had  done  nothing  hot  by  his  oune  order,  and 
his  brother  lOarl  Lainrick’s  advice.  This  Avas  that  great 
and  Avell  neere  inexpiable  sinne  Avhich  I  committed  against 
the  sacre<l  soveraigntie  of  the  Kirk  ;  for  Avhich  all  members 
Avere  so  implacable  and  irreconcileable  enemies  to  me  after- 
Avards.” 

It  may  be  that  this  Avas  the  occasion  of  their  first  open 
declaration  of  hostilities  against  him  ;  but  he  had  already 
giA’en  them  much  cause  of  offence.  1 1  is  almost  uncon¬ 
cealed  intriguing  for  the  King  in  the  CoAenanting  army, 
and  his  connexion  Avith  ^Montrose,  liad  not  passed  unno¬ 
ticed.  His  habit  of  laughing  at  the  preAailing  supersti¬ 
tions  of  the  age,  of  Avhich  the  Avork  now  before  us  con¬ 
tains  scA^eral  instances,  must  haA'e  offended  the  Aveaker 
brethren  ;  and  the  indifference  Avith  Avhich  he  ’regarded 
iHl  systems  of  religious  belief,  must  have  raised  him  many 
enemies  in  that  age  of  Puritanism.  Put  Avhat  must  have 
contributed  most  to  alienate  men’s  minds  from  him,  AA^as 

his  oAvn  ungoA'ernable  temper.  He  says  himself : _ “  I 

confesse  my  liumour  iieA’er  Avas,  nor  is  not  yet,  one  of  the 
calmest  ;  AA'lien  it  Avill  be,  Go«l  onlie  knoAves.”  This  na- 
tuiTil  AA'eakness  he  seems  to  have  aggra Abated  hy  habits  of 
intemperance  ;  of  Avhich  the  folloAving  is  a  remarkable 
instance  : 

“  IlaA’eing  drnnke  at  one  time  too  much  at  parting  AAnth 
a  great  person,  rideing  home  I  met  one  Golonell  Wren,  be- 
f\A'oenc  AA’hom  and  me  there  Avas  some  animositie.  He  was 
a-foot,  and  I  lighted  from  my  horse;  drinke  prevailing oati* 
my  reason,  I  forced  him  to  draAA’e  his  SAA’ord,  wliich  AA^as 
tAvo  great  handl'ulls  longer  than  mine.  This  I  perceiving, 
gripd  his  sword  Avith  my  left  hand,  and  thrust  at  him  Avith 
my  right ;  hot  he  stepping  backe  avoyded  it,  and  dreAv  his 
8W4»rd  away,  Avhich  left  so  deepe  a  Avound  betweene  my 
thuinbe  and  foremost  finger,  that  I  had  almost  losd  the  use 
of  both.  Hides  I  Innl  ht'ene  AA'ell  cured.  Ane  other  cut  I  got 
in  my  left  arme.  The  passengers  parted  us ;  hot  I  could 
neA’er  find  him  out  after,  to  be  reA'enged  4ni  liim,  though  I 
sought  him  farre  and  neere.  This  was  aiie  effect  of  driuk-  j 


ing  which  I  confesse,  beside  the  sinne  against  God,  hath 
brought  me  in  many  incon\'eniences.” 

Notwithstanding  these  blemishes  in  his  character,  Ave 
haA^e  little  hesitation  in  describing  Sir  James  Turner  as  a 
naturally  humane,  affectionate,  and  talented  man.  IHjj 
talents  were  highly  cultiAated,  both  by  early  education, 
and  the  experience  of  a  busy  and  actiA^e  life.  Put  his 
feelings  Avere  blunted  in  a  considerable  degree  by  his  ha¬ 
bits  of  military  discipline,  and  by  the  transactions  in 
Avhich  the  life  of  a  soldier  of  fortune  unavoidably  impli¬ 
cated  him.  Dissipated  habits,  acting  upon  a  naturally 
Auolent  temper,  had  yet  further  degraded  him.  The  mi¬ 
litary  creed  Avhich  he  had  adopted  had  shaken  greatlythe 
principles  of  strict  faith  and  honour,  in  Avhich  he  seems 
to  have  been  educated.  Along  Avith  the  grosser  supersti¬ 
tions  of  the  age,  he  seems  to  haA’e  shaken  off  much  of  its 
religious  feeling.  His  fidelity  to  the  King  and  the  Epis- 
copiilian  religion  seems  to  haA’e  been  ensured  mainly  by  the 
hatred  Avhich  the  unrelenting  persecution  kept  uj)  against 
him  by  the  Presbyterians,  for  twenty  years,  liad  aAA\'iken- 
ed  in  his  breast.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  folloAv  this 
character  through  the  AAdiole  of  the  adventures  nan'ated 
in  his  memoirs ;  although  Ave  are  much  tempted  to  dilate 
upon  them,  seeing  hoAV  much  they  contain  that  reflects 
light  on  the  domestic  manners,  and  the  public  p(dicy,  of 
Europe  during  the  seA^enteenth  century.  We  shall  Avind 
up  this  desultory  article  by  a  glance  at  the  neAV  light 
Avhich  has  been  throAAUi  by  this  publication  on  the  insur¬ 
rection  Avhich  terminated  in  the  rout  at  Pentland. 

Sir  James’s  narrative  confirms  the  account  of  the  march 
of  the  insurgents  giA^en  by  the  biogra])her  of  Veitch,  and 
by  C<donel  Wallace,  and  exjdains  satisfactorily  some  of 
their  less  explicit  passages.  It  confirms  the  opinion  aa^c 
already  entertained,  that  the  idsing  Avas  not  the  prema¬ 
ture  explosion  of  any  preconctTted  scdieme,  but  occasioned 
solely  by  the  desperation  of  some  aaJio  had  been  driven  by 
the  oppressions  of  the  goATrnment  troops  to  acts  of  vio¬ 
lence.  It  broke  out  originally  in  GalloAvay,  but  the 
principal  excitement  Avas  in  the  Avest  country,  Avhere  the 
Presbyterians  AA^ere  not  only  more  numerous,  but  had 
attained,  by  the  instrumentality  (»f  the  societies,  a  degree 
of  union  and  discipline  Avhich  tliey  AA^anted  in  other  parts 
of  Scotland.  It  might  there  haA'e  assumed  a  more  se¬ 
rious  aspect,  had  not  the  goATrnment  previously  impri¬ 
soned  a  number  of  the  leading  men  of  that  district. 
Even  as  it  was,  had  the  Presbyterians  held  to  their  ori¬ 
ginal  intention  of  taking  up  their  head-quarters  at  I^a- 
nark,  instead  of  fidloAA'ing  the  fo<dish  or  treacherous  ad- 
A'ice  of  Steuart  to  march  toAA'ards  Fhlinbiirgh,  they  must 
soon  have  become  formidable  from  increase  of  numbers. 


In  regard  to  the  materials  of  AAdiich  the  insurgent  Jirmy 
Avas  composed.  Turner  bears  uiiAAdHing  testimony  that 
the  men,  although  undisciplined,  Avere  as  stout  and  hearty 
men  as  he  had  seen.  That  it  AA'as  not  much  infected  by 


the  spirit  of  fanaticism  AA"e  AA^ere  already  inclined  to  sus¬ 
pect,  from  the  secession  of  Peden  and  4)thers  id’  the  more 
A’iolent  party.  Put  Sir  James  establishes  the  fact. 
had  apparently  expected  to  liaA’e  an  opportunity  ot  sneer¬ 
ing  at  the  length  and  frequency  <d’  their  sermons,  and, 
disappointed  in  this  respect,  he  A'entures  to  deny  that 
they  obsei’A’ed  any  external  ceremonials  of  religion  at  all. 

He  rails  at  the  AA'hole  body,  but  cannot  aA'oid  com¬ 
memorating  eA'ery  moment  instances  of  kind  and  gentle 
treatment.  He  confirms  the  accounts  given  by  Presb}- 
t(*riaMS  of  the  gentlemanly  manners  of  C’idonel  allace. 
The  account  of  his  intercourse  AAuth  the  Laird  of  3Ion- 
reith  affords  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pi<dures  (d  gentle 
and  unaffected  piety,  endeaA’ouruig  to  Avin,  but  not  to 
force  others  to  its  own  sentiments,  that  AA^e  rememl>er  to 


liave  met  Avith.  The  soldier  Avho  holds  the  contnoersA 
with  ^lajor  iVPGulIoch  (p.  KiO)  seems  to  haA’e  had  a 
large  portion  (d'  the  fidelity,  caution,  and  humour  <d  (  " 

die  Headrigg.  The  truth  is,  that  ex<*ept  in  some  <d  t  le 
strongholds  of  Presbytery,  there  AA’as  much  religioih 
little  bigoted  attachment  to  particular  forms,  in  the  law 
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It  is  not  impossible  that  time  and  lenient  measures  might 
have  conciliated  the  nation  to  Episcopacy !  But  impa¬ 
tient  and  short-sighted  rulers  let  loose  an  infuriated  sol¬ 
diery,  which  made  little  distinction  between  friend  or 
foe  *  till  partly  in  self-defence,  partly  in  the  madness  of 
despair,  the  nation  rose  against  its  rulers,  and  that  church, 
in  whose  name  they  perpetrated  their  enormities. 

This  is  an  interesting  work,  in  many  points  of  view, 
and  ought  to  find  its  way  very  generally  into  the  scho- 
lai’s  library. 


Devereiix.  A  Tale.  By  the  Author  of  Pelham.  In 
three  Volumes.  London.  Henry  Colburn.  1829. 

Bv  the  goddesses  !  as  the  author  of  ‘‘  Virginius”  says, 
there  is  metal  in  Mr  Lytton  Bulwer.  Our  readers  may 
perhaps  recollect  that  we  reviewed  his  last  work,  “  The 
Disowned,”  at  some  length,  and  that  we  then  gave  him 
credit  for  a  good  deal  of  unpruned  genius,  and  vigorous, 
though  by  no  means  very  correct,  habits  of  thinking. 
We  now  liken  him  to  a  mountain  stream,  running  a 
rapid  and  turbid  course,  but  gradually  becoming  smooth¬ 
er  and  more  pellucid  as  it  proceeds  on  its  way.  There 
are  many  faults,  but  there  are  also  many  beauties,  in  the 
novel  before  us.  The  faults  are  principally  those  of  an 
immature  judgment, — the  beauties  are  those  of  a  man  of 
genius.  Our  readers  Avill  be  better  able  to  understand 
any  critical  remarks  we  may  feel  inclined  to  make,  after 
we  have  presented  them  with  a  short  account  of  the  plot 
and  leading  incidents  of  “  Devereux.”  As  there  is  no¬ 
thing  we  hate  more  than  the  labour  of  writing  out  this 
analysis  ourselves,  we  prefer  rather  giving  it  in  the  words, 
slightly  altered,  of  one  of  our  Loudon  contemporaries 
who  has  already  executed  the  task. 

The  hero,  IVIorton,  Count  Devereux,  is  his  own  bio¬ 
grapher.  He  flourished  in  the  age  of  wits  and  rakes — 
the  era  of  Addison,  Bolingbroke,  and  Steele ;  the  Au¬ 
gustan  epoch  of  Pope  and  Swift.  The  period  is  well 
chosen  for  the  display  of  the  author’s  reading,  which  is 
extensive,  although  not  profound.  Sir  Arthur  Devereux, 
the  grandfather  of  the  hero,  was  a  gentleman  allied  to  se¬ 
veral  branches  of  the  nobility,  and  possessing  in  his  own 
right  a  princely  fortune.  His  eldest  son,  William,  suc¬ 
ceeds  to  his  estates,  being  more  fortunate  than  his  bro¬ 
ther,  who,  after  distinguishing  himself  in  the  French 
service,  dies  a  marshal  of  France,  leaving  his  widow  and 
three  sons,  of  whom  Morton  Devereux  is  the  eldest,  de¬ 
pendent  upon  Sir  William.  These  three  sons  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  different  tempcrjiments,  Morton  being  sa¬ 
tirical,  talented,  and  contradictory  in  his  habits  and 
tastes;  Gerald  remarkable  for  his  manliness  and  beauty; 
and  Aubrey  for  his  early  piety  and  delicacy  of  frame. 
The  three  boys  are  sent  to  school  by  their  whimsical 
and  warm-hearted  old  uncle,  where  they  quickly  develope 
a  cordial  dislike,  amounting  almost  to  a  mutual  hatred, 
which  is  fanned  into  flame  by  the  cunning  arts  of  a  Je¬ 
suit,  the  family  confessor,  Julian  Montreuil,  a  man  se¬ 
cretly  mixed  up  in  the  intrigues  then  going  forward  to 
restore  the  exiled  race  to  the  throne  of  England.  After 
e  has  left  school,  Morton  meets  accidentally  an  old  Spa- 
y^»sh  refugee  and  his  daughter,  Isora,  who  reside  in  his 
immediate  neighbourhood.  He  falls  in  love  with  the  lady, 
w  ose  tender  and  affectionate  character  is  beautifully  de¬ 
scribed  and  sustained  throughout.  A  mystery,  however, 
aunts  the  Spaniards.  A  stranger,  named  Barnard,  is  a 
secret  visitor  at  their  cottjige,  and  Isora  is  bound  by  an 
sM  reveal  who  he  is,  or  to  betray  the  object  of  his 

»  cn  interviews.  From  some  suspicious  circumstances 

rT  11^  •  ^**^*^^P**’®>  Morton  is  led  to  believe  that  this  Bar- 
ar  IS  his  brother  Gerald,  who  in  that  disguise  seeks  to  i 

lov^^  *iaind,  and  rob  him  of  the  affections,  of  his  first  i 
aversion  turns  now  into  black  hate — and  ! 

'’O'vs  revenge  against  his  supposed  enemy.  At  ! 
^  I  the  Spaniaid  and  his  daughter  disapi>ear,  the  lat-  j 


ter  entreating  Morton,  in  a  brief  note,  never  to  make  any 
farther  enquiries  concerning  her  fate.  While  matters  are 
in  this  state  of  uncertainty,  Morton  goes  to  London, 
where  he  mixes  with  the  wits  of  the  day ;  visits  Wills’  coffee¬ 
house  ;  becomes  acquainted  with  Bolingbroke  ;  and  finally 
discovers  his  mistress  in  an  obscure  lodging  in  the  suburbs, 
where  her  father  is  confined  to  a  sick-bed.  The  old  man, 
who  has  been  accused  of  a  share  in  the  revolutionary  po¬ 
litics  of  the  day,  dies  ;  and  Morton  marries  Isora  privately. 
Shortly  after,  he  is  summoned  to  the  death-bed  of  his  ge¬ 
nerous  old  uncle,  with  whom  he  was  always  the  favour¬ 
ite,  and  whose  extensive  property  it  was  expected  would 
be  bequeathed  solely  to  him.  On  Sir  Williiim’s  death, 
however,  it  is  discovered  that  the  will  confers  the  whole 
estates  on  Gerald,  with  the  excejition  of  some  inferior  be¬ 
quests  in  money,  to  Morton  and  his  brother  Aubrey. 
This  strengthens  his  suspicions  of  Gerald’s  dishonesty, 
and  he  openly  accuses  him  of  having  forged  the  instru¬ 
ment.  His  anger,  however,  is  of  no  avail;  Gerald  takes 
possession  of  the  manor,  and  soon  after  Aubrey  dies. 
iVIorton  now  publicly  solemnizes  his  marriage.  On  tho 
morning  of  the  ceremony,  a  stranger  calls  upon  him,  and 
pl.aces  in  his  hand  a  packet,  containing  a  statement  of  the 
whole  fraud  practised  upon  him  in  the  false  will,  but  ex¬ 
acts  from  him  a  solemn  promise  that  he  will  not  open  it 
for  seven  days.  To  this  condition  Morton  accedes,  and 
goes  to  his  bride  to  relate  the  new  prospect  of  a  change  in 
his  affairs.  The  sequel  of  this  communication,  and  the 
scene  that  follows,  which  is  a  striking  and  powerful  one, 
we  give  in  the  author’s  words  : — 

“  It  was  past  midnight.  All  was  hushed  in  our  bridal 
chamber.  The  single  lamp,  which  hung  above,  burnt  still 
and  clear;  and  through  the  half-closed  curtains  of  the  win¬ 
dow,  the  moonlight  looked  in  upon  our  couch,  quiet,  and 
pure,  and  holy,  as  if  it  were  charged  with  blessings. 

‘  Hush  !’  said  Isora,  gently  ;  ‘do  you  not  hear  a  noise 
below  ?’ 

“  I  listened — my  sense  of  hearing  is  naturally  duller  than 
my  other  senses.  ‘  Not  a  breath,’  said  I.  ‘  1  hear  not  a 
breath,  save  yours.’ 

“  ‘  It  was  my  fancy,  then  !’  said  Isora,  ‘  and  it  has  ceased 
now  ;*  and  she  clung  closer  to  my  breast  and  fell  asleep.  I 
looked  on  her  peaceful  and  childish  countenance,  with  that 
concentrated  and  full  delight,  with  which  we  clasp  all  that 
the  universe  holds  dear  to  us,  and  feel  as  if  the  universe  held 
nought  beside — and  thus  sleep  also  crept  upon  me. 

“  I  awoke  suddenly ;  I  felt  Isora  tremhling  palpably  by 
my  side.  Before  I  could  sj^eak  to  her,  I  sjiw,  standing  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  bed,  a  man  wrapt  in  a  long  dark 
cloak,  and  masked ;  but  his  eyes  shone  through  the  mask, 
and  they  glared  full  upon  me.  He  stood  with  his  arms 
folded,  and  perfectly  motionless ;  but  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  before  the  escritoire  in  which  I  had  locked  tho 
important  packet,  stood  another  man,  also  injisked,  jind 
wrapped  in  a  disguising  cloak  of  similar  hue  and  fashion. 
This  man,  as  if  alarmed,  turned  suddenly,  and  I  perceived 
then  that  the  escritoire  was  already  opened,  and  that  the 
packet  was  in  his  hand.  1  tore  myself  from  Isora’s  grasf)— . 
1  stretched  my  hand  to  the  table  by  my  bedside ;  upon  which 
my  sword  was  always  left :  it  was  gone  !  No  matter  ! — I 
was  young,  strong,  fierce,  and  the  stake  at  hazard  was  great. 
I  sprung  from  the  bed ;  I  precipitated  mysidf  upon  the 
man  who  held  the  packet.  With  one  hand  I  grasped  at  the 
important  document,  with  the  other  I  strove  to  tear  tho 
mask  from  the  robber’s  face.  He  endeavoured  rather  to 
shake  me  off  than  to  attack  me  ;  and  it  was  not  till  1  had 
nearly  succeeded  in  unmasking  him,  that  he  drew  forth  a 
short  poniard,  and  stabbed  me  in  the  side.  The  blow, 
which  seemed  purposi‘ly  aimed  to  avoid  a  mortal  part,  stag¬ 
gered  me,  but  only  for  an  instant.  I  renewed  my  gripe  at 
the  packet — I  tore  it  from  the  robber’s  hand,  and  collecting 
my  strength,  now  fast  ebbing  away,  for  one  effort,  1  bore 
my  assailant  to  the  ground,  and  fell,  struggling  witli  him. 

*“  But  my  blood  flowed  fast  from  my  wound,  and  my  anta¬ 
gonist,  if  less  sinewy  than  myself,  had  greatly  the  advantage 
in  weight  and  size.  Now  for  one  moment  1  was  upper¬ 
most,  but  in  the  next  his  knee  was  Upon  my  chest,  and  his 
blade  gleamed  on  high  in  the  pale  light  of  the  lamp  and 
moon.  I  thought  1  heheld  my  death — would  to  God  that 
I  had!  With  a  piercing  cry,  Isora  sprang  from  the  bed, 
flung  herself  befoi'c  the  lifted  blade  of  the  robber,  and  ar- 
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rested  his  arm.  This  man  had,  in  the  whole  contest,  acted 
with  a  singular  forbearance — he  did  so  now — he  paused  for 
a  moment,  and  dropped  his  hand.  Hitherto,  the  other  man 
had  not  stirred  from  his  mute  position  :  he  now  moved  one 
step  towards  us,  brandishing  a  poniard  like  his  comrade’s. 
Isoru  raised  her  hand  supplicatingly  towards  him,  and  cried 
out — ‘  Spare  him,  spare  him  ! — Oh,  mercy,  mercy  !*  With 
one  stride  the  ruffian  was  by  my  side ;  he  muttered  some 
words  which  passion  seemed  to  render  inarticulate,  and  half 
pushing  aside  his  comrade,  his  raised  weapon  flashed  before 
.iny  eyes,  now  dim  and  reeling— I  made  a  vain  effort  to  rise 
—the  blade  descended — Isora,  unable  to  arrest  it,  threw  her- 
«elf  before  it— her  blood,  her  heart’s  blood,  gushed  over  me 
—I  saw  and  felt  no  more. 

**  When  I  recovered  my  senses,  my  servants  were  round 
me — a  deep  red  wet  stain  upon  the  sofa  on  which  I  was 
laid,  brought  the  whole  scene  I  had  witnessed  again  before 
me— terrible  and  distinct.  I  sprang  to  my  feet,  and  asked 
for  Isora ;  a  low  murmur  caught  my  ear — I  turned,  and 
.beheld  a  dark  form  stretched  on  the  bed,  and  surrounded 
like  myself  by  gazers  and  menials.  I  t(»ttered  towards  that 
bed,  my  bridal  be<l — I  motioned,  with  a  fierce  gesture,  the 
crowd  away— I  heard  my  name  breathed  audibly — the  next 
moment  I  was  by  Isora’s  side.  All  pain — all  weakness — 
all  mnsciousness  of  my  wound— of  my  very  self,  were  gone 
—life  seemed  curdled  into  a  single  agonizing  and  fearful 
thought.  I  fixed  my  eyes  upon  hers  ;  and  though  there  the 
film  was  gathering  dark  and  rapidly,  I  saw,  yet  visible  and 
unconquered,  the  deep  love  of  that  faithful  and  warm  heart 
which  had  lavished  its  life  for  mine. 

“  I  threw  my  arms  round  her— I  pressed  my  lips  wildly 
to  hers.  ‘  Speak — speak  !’  I  cried,  and  my  blood  gushed 
over  her  with  the  effort ;  ‘  in  mercy,  speak  !’ 

“  Even  in  death  and  agonj^,  the  gentle  being,  who  had 
been  as  wax  unto  my  lightest  wish,  struggled  to  obey  me. 

*  Do  not  gi'ieve  for  me,*  she  said,  in  a  tremulous  and  broken 
voice  ;  ‘  it  is  dearer  to  die  for  you  than  to  live  !* 

“  Those  were  her  last  words.  I  felt  her  breath  abruptly 
cease.  The  heait,  pressed  to  mine,  was  still !  I  started  up 
in  dismay — the  light  shone  full  upon  her  face.  O  God  ! 
that  I  should  live  to  write  that  Isora  was — no  mure!” — 
Vol.  II.  pp  129-34. 

Morton  now  seeks  relief  in  travel.  He  accompanies 
Lord  Bolingbroke  in  his  flight  from  England  ;  goes  to 
the  court  of  I'rance  ;  again  plunges  into  society  ;  meets 
all  the  French  wits  ;  is  presented  to  Louis  Quatorze  ; 
makes  a  friendship  with  the  regent,  Philip  of  Orleans  ; 
makes  an  enemy  of  the  celebrated  Dubois  ;  and,  on  the 
pretext  of  an  embassy  to  the  court  of  Peter  the  Great,  is 
Bent  out  of  France.  Iii  Russia  he  mixes  with  the  mari¬ 
ner-monarch,  and  the  statesmen  of  Catherine’s  court ; 
until  at  hist,  growing  sick  of  life,  with  his  usual  incon- 
sistency,  he  retires  to  Italy  to  ruminate  and  die.  Here 
he  meets  a  hermit,  who  has  led  for  some  years  a  most 
ascetic  life  in  a  forest.  This  hermit  entrusts  him  with 
a  MS.,  containing  a  history  of  his  past  life,  by  which 
Morton  makes  the  unexpected  discovery,  that  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  the  hermit,  now  dying,  he  is  reunited  to  his  bro¬ 
ther  Aubrey,  supposed  to  be  dead  ;  and  that  his  brother 
Aubrey,  having  been  himself  attached  to  Isora,  was  the 
tormentor  who  so  long  tortured  him  under  the  disguise 
of  Barnard,  was  the  forger  of  the  will,  and  the  murderer 
of  his  wife.  Having  obtained  a  clew  to  trace  the  access¬ 
ories  of  these  merciless  deeds,  and  learning  that  Mon- 
treuil,  the  Jesuit,  was  the  instigator  of  the  ingenious  vil¬ 
lainies,  Morton  returns  to  England,  determined  to  dis¬ 
cover  his  foe,  take  ample  revenge,  and  make  due  atone¬ 
ment  to  the  injured  Gerald.  He  tracks  Montreuil  to  his 
retreat,  by  tlie  aid  of  an  accomplice  in  his  schemes,  and 
the  work  ends  with  the  book  of  the  Jesuit. 

It  will  now  be  perceived  that  this  work  might,  with 
greater  propriety,  be  entitled  “  The  Life  and  Times  of 
Count  Devereux,”  than  a  Novel.  From  the  middle  of 
the  second  volume,  to  nearly  the  conclusion  of  the  third, 
there  does  not  occur  an  incident  which,  in  so  far  as  the 
main  plot  is  concerned,  might  not  with  equal  propriety 
have  been  left  out.  The  truth  is,  judging  by  this  and 
his  previous  production,  Mr  Bulwer’s  forte  does  not  lie  in 
the  conducting  of  a  story.  In  both  instances  he  manages 
hia  talc  very  uiiskilfully.  In  “  Devereux,”  the  novel 


ought  unquestionably  to  have  ended  with  the  death  of 
Isora  ;  for  she  is  the  personage  in  whom  the  reader  is  by 
far  the  most  interested,  both  on  her  own  account,  and 
from  her  connexion  with  the  hero.  Her  character  is 
well  drawn,  not  so  much  in  consequence  of  what  she  is 
made  to  do,  as  in  consequence  of  what  the  author  says 
about  her.  This  is  probably  one  of  the  leading  distinc¬ 
tions  between  an  intelligent  young  writer  and  one  of  ma- 
turer  years.  The  first  puts  himself  in  the  jdace  of  his 
dramatis  personce,  and  thinks  a  great  deal  for  them  ;  the 
latter  keeps  altogether  in  the  background,  and  makes  the 
beings  he  has  called  into  existence  act  and  speak  for 
themselves.  We  have  not  yet,  however,  sufficiently  ex¬ 
plained  our  opinion  of  “  Devereux,”  which  we  shall  do 
in  a  very  few  words. 

The  leading  faults  of  the  novel  are,  1st,  A  want  of 
unity  of  design,  so  palpable,  that  we  question  whether 
Mr  Bulwer  ever  had  any  distinct  notion,  after  he  had 
finished  one  chapter,  of  what  was  to  be  in  the  next ;  and, 
at  all  events,  we  are  sure  that  he  had  no  regular  plan 
spread  out  before  him,  like  a  map,  at  the  commencement. 
2d,  An  affectation  of  being  familiar  with  several  subjects, 
on  which  it  may  easily  be  discovered  he  is  only  slightly 
informed.  3d,  A  straining  after  effect,  and  a  much  more 
evident  anxiety  to  be  brilliant  than  to  be  judicious.  4tb, 
The  introduction  of  so  many  eminent  persons,  whether  in 
the  literary  or  political  world,  that,  so  far  from  being  able 
to  do  justice  to  them  all,  little  more,  at  an  average,  than  a 
few  pages  is  allotted  to  each  ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  trick 
can  be  called  little  else  than  a  tolerably  ingenious  expe¬ 
dient  to  make  a  few  splendid  names  bear  out  a  common¬ 
place  dialogue,  when  it  is  obvious  that  the  dialogue  ought 
to  be  worthy  of  the  celebrity  of  the  speakers.  It  is  a  pe¬ 
culiarly  hazardous,  and  not  a  very  advisable  attempt,  for 
a  young  author,  to  undertake  to  put  language  into  the 
mouths  of  all  the  wits  of  the  reigns  of  Queen  Anne  and 
George  I.,  and  of  all  the  statesmen,  poets,  and  philoso¬ 
phers  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  It  need  not  be  matter 
of  surprise  that  Mr  Bulwer  has,  in  many  instances,  egre- 
giously  failed. 

The  merits  of  Devereux,”  however,  are  no  less  con¬ 
spicuous  than  its  faults  ;  and  they  are  of  a  nature  Avhich, 
taking  it  for  all  in  all,  incline  us  to  look  upon  it  as  the 
best  novel  of  the  season.  What  we  chiefly  like  about  our 
author  is,  that  upon  every  occasion  he  thinks  for  him¬ 
self;  and  that  he  can,  whenever  he  chooses,  open  a  vein 
of  fresh  and  strong  thought,  which  does  not  soon  exhaust 
itself.  He  despises  the  common  drivel  of  the  ordinary 
novel-wi’iter ;  and,  when  he  is  unsuccessful,  it  is  by  at¬ 
tempting  too  much,  not  by  being  content  with  too  little. 
He  is  very  versatile  also  ; — he  is  often  eloquent,  and  as 
often  humorous ;  he  excels  in  pathos,  and  his  descri})- 
tions  are  always  graphic.  With  these  recommendations, 
when  time  has  purged  away  still  more  of  the  dross  of  in¬ 
experience,  we  do  think  that  he  will  present  us  with  some 
works  of  lasting  popularity,  and  of  much  more  sustained 
excellence.  It  strikes  us,  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  re¬ 
semblance  between  the  style  of  Mr  Bulwer  and  that  ot 
the  author  of  “  Vivian  Grey.”  We  wonder  what  Inis  1h*- 
come  ot  the  Latter ; — there  are  scenes  in  “  Vivian  Grey 
which  Bulwer  has  never  equalled.  We  shall  conclude 
these  remarks  with  two  extracts,  of  a  different  nature, 
but  both  of  which  place  the  writer  in  a  favourable  point 
of  view.  The  first  is  a  letter  from  the  uncle  ot  the  hero. 
Sir  \\  illiain  Devereux,  whose  chai’acter  is  more  vividly 
hit  off  than  any  other  in  the  book.  It  may  be  entitled, 

ADVICE  REGARDING  MATRIMONY. 

‘‘ ’Sdeath  !  nephew  Morton! — But  I  won’t  scold  thee, 
though  thou  deservest  it.  Let  me  see  ;  thou  art  now  scarce 
twenty,  and  thou  talkest  of  marriage,  which  is  the  exclusne 
business  of  middle-age,  as  familiarly  as  ‘  girls  of  tliirteen  n 
of  puppy  dogs.’  Marry!  go  hang  thyself  rather.  Marriag^ 
my  dear  boy,  is  at  the*  best  a  treacherous  proceeding  ; 
a  friend-^  true  friend — will  never  counsel  another  to  adop 
it  rashly.  Look  you — I  have  had  experience  in  thesi*  * 
ters ;  aiid  I  think  the  moment  a  woman  is  weddedj 
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ririble  revolution  happens  in  her  system  ;  all  her  former 
qualities  vanish,  hey  presto,  like  out  of  a  conjuror’s 
appear  on  t’other  side  of  the  box,  the 
irip’  turned  to  other  people,— but  for  the  poor  husband,  they 
I  ^one  for  ever.  Odd’s  fish,  Morton,  go  to  !  1  tell  thee 
imin  that  1  have  had  experience  in  these  matters,  which 
thou  never  hast  had,  clever  as  thou  thinkest  thyself.  If 
now  it  were  a  good  marriage  thou  was’t  about  to  make  — 
if  thou  were  going  to  wed  power,  and  money,  and  places 
at  court,  why,  something  might  be  said  for  thee.  As  it  is, 
there  is  no  excuse — none  ;  and  I  am  astonished  how  a  hoy 
of  thv  sense  could  think  of  such  nonsense.  Birth  !  Morton  ; 
what  the  devil  does  that  signify,  so  long  as  it  is  birth  in  an¬ 
other  country  ?  A  foreign  damsel,  and  a  Sjianish  girl,  too, 
above  all  others  !  ’Sdeath  !  man,  as  if  there  was  not  (juick- 
gilver  enough  in  the  Englishwomen  for  you;  you  must 
make  a  mercurial  exportation  from  Spain,  must  you  !  Why, 

Morton _ Morton,  the  ladies  in  that  country  are  [U’overhial. 

I  tremble  at  the  very  thought  of  it.  But  as  for  my  consent, 
I  never  will  give  it— never;  and  though  I  threaten  thee 
not  with  disinheritance,  and  such  like,  yet  I  do  ask  some¬ 
thing  in  return  for  the  great  atfectioii  I  have  always  borne 
thee;  and  I  make  no  doubt,  that  thou  wilt  readily  oblige 
me  in  such  a  trifle  as  giving  up  a  mere  Spanish  Donna,— so 
think  of  her  no  more.  If  thou  wantest  to  make  love,  there 
are  ladies  in  plenty,  whom  thou  needest  not  to  maiTy  ;  and 
for  niv  part,  1  thought  that  thou  wast  all  in  all  with  the 
Lady  Hasselton — Heaven  bless  her  pretty  face!  Now 
don’t  think  1  want  to  scold  thee — and  don’t  think  thine 
old  uncle  harsh.  God  knows  he  is  not ;  but,  my  dear,  dear 
bov,  this  is  quite  out  of  the  question,  and  thou  must  let  me 
hear  no  more  about  it.  The  gout  cripples  me  so,  that  I 
must  leave  off.  Ever  thine  own  old  uncle.” — Vol.  II.  pp. 
7-9. 

Our  other  quotation  is  of  a  more  serious  and  impas¬ 
sioned  kind.  We  give  it  as  a  specimen  of  the  author’s 
powers  in  this  species  of  composition  : 

THOUGHTS  ON  PARTING  FROM  THOSE  WE  LOVE. 

“  On  my  arrival  at  Isora’s,  I  found  her  already  sta¬ 
tioned  at  the  window,  watching  for  my  coming.  How  her 
d:irk  eyes  lit  into  lustre  when  they  saw  me  !  How  the  rich 
blood  mantled  up  under  the  soft  cheek  which  feeling  had  re¬ 
fined  of  late  into  a  paler  hue  than  it  was  wont,  when  I  first 
gazed  upon  it,  to  wear  !  Then  how  fled  her  light  step  to  meet 
me !  IIow  trembled  her  low  voice  to  'welcome  me !  How  spake, 
from  every  gesture  of  her  graceful  and  modelled  form,  the 
anxious,  joyful,  all-animating  gladness  of  her  heart  I  It  is  a 
melancholy  pleasure  tothedry,  harsh  after-thoughts  of  later 
life,  to  think  one  has  been  thus  loved  ;  and  one  marvels, 
when  one  considers  what  one  is,  how  it  could  ever  have  been! 
That  love  of  ours  was  never  made  for  after  years  !  It  could 
never  have  flowed  into  the  common  and  cold  channel  of  or¬ 
dinary  alTiiirs  !  It  could  never  have  been  mingled  with  the 
I)etty  cares  and  the  low  objects  with  which  the  loves  of  all 
who  live  long  together  in  this  sordid  and  most  earthly 
earth,  are  sooner  or  later  blended  !  We  could  not  have 
spared  to  others  an  atom  of  the  great  wealth  of  our  alfec- 
tion.  W  e  were  misers  of  every  coin  in  that  exhaustless  trea¬ 
sury.  It  would  have  j)ierced  me  to  the  soul  to  have  seen  Isora 
smile  upon  another.  I  know  not  even,  had  we  had  children, 
if  I  should  not  have  been  jealous  of  my  child  !  Was  this  sel¬ 
fish  love?  Yes,  it  was  intensely,  wholly  selfish  ;  but  it  was 
a  love  made  so  only  by  its  excess,  nothing  selfish  on  a  small¬ 
er  scale  polluted  it.  There  was  not  on  earth  that  which  the 
one  w'ouM  not  have  forfeited  at  the  lightest  desire  of  the 
other.  So  utterly  were  happiness  and  Isora  entwine<l  to¬ 
gether,  that  I  could  form  no  momentary  idea  of  the  former, 
'vith  ^yhich  the  latter  was  not  connected.  Wjus  this  love 
made  for  the  many  and  miry  roads  through  which  man 
must  travel  ?  Was  it  made  for  age,— or,  worse  than  age,  for 
^h'  cool,  ambitious,  scheming  period  of  life,  in 

*ch  all  the  luxuriance  and  verdure  of  things  are  jKired 
mto  tame  shapes  that  mimic  life,  hut  a  life  that  is  estranged 
in  which  art  is  the  only  beauty,  and  regular- 
*  >'  Ihe  ordy  grace?  No  ;  in  my  heart  of  hearts  I  feel  that 
oui  love  was  not  meant  for  the  stages  of  iife  through  which 
ia\e  already  passed  ;  it  would  have  made  us  miserable  to 
‘jeit  iiitter  itself  away,  and  to  remember  what  it  <»nce  was. 
e  ter  as  it  is  !  better  to  mourn  over  the  green  b(Uigh  than 
ook  uj>on  the  sajdess  stem.  You,  who  now  glance  over 
ese  ijaj^es,  are  you  a  mother? — if  so,  answer  me  one  ques- 
not  rather  that  the  child  whom  you  have 
led  with  your  soul’s  care, — whom  you  have  nurtured 
to  {^*1^***, ,  young  joys  your  eyes  have  sparkled 

wd,— whose  lightest  grie/  you  have  wept  to  vvituess,  as 


you  would  have  wept  not  for  your  own,— over  whose  pure 
and  unvexed  sleep  you  have  watched  and  pmyed, — and,  as  it 
lay  before  you  thus  still  and  unconscious  of  your  vigil,  have 
shaped  out,*  oh  !  such  bright  hope's  for  its  future  lot, — would 
you  not  rather  that,  while  thus  innocent  and  young,  not  a 
care  tasted,  not  a  crime  incurred,  it  W’ent  dowui  at  once  into 
the  dark  grave?  Would  you  not  rather  suffer  this  grief, 
bitter  though  it  be,  than  watch  the  predestined  victim  grow 
and  ripen,  and  wind  itself  more  and  more  around  your 
heart,  and,  when  it  is  of  full  and  mature  age,  and  you  your¬ 
self  are  stricken  in  years,  and  can  form  no  new  ties  to 
rejdace  the  old’  that  are  severed, — when  woes  have  already 
bowed  the  darling  of  your  hopes,  whom  woe  never  was  to 
touch,— when  sins  have  already  darkened  the  bright,  se¬ 
raph,  unclouded  heart,  which  sin  was  never  to  dim,— behold 
it  sink,  day  by  day,  altered,  diseased,  dec-ayed,  into  the  tomb 
which  its  childhood  had  in  vain  escaped?  Answer  me! 
Would  not  the  earlier  fate  be  far  gentler  than  the  last? 
And  if  you  have  known  and  w^ept  over  that  early  tomb— if 
you  have  seen  the  infant  flower  fade  away  from  the  green 
soil  of  your  affections — if  you  have  missed  the  bounding 
step,  and  the  laughing  eye,  and  the  winning  mirth,  'which 
made  this  sterile  world  a  perpetual  holiday — mother  of  the 
lost,  if  you  have  known,  and  you  still  pine  for  these,  an¬ 
swer  me  yet  again — Is  it  not  a  comfort,  even  while  you 
mourn,  to  think  of  all  that  that  breast,  now  so  silent,  luis 
escaped?  The  cream,  the  sparkle,  the  elixir  of  life,  it  had 
alre.ady  quaffed  ;  is  it  not  sweet  to  think  it  shunned  the 
wormwood  and  the  dregs?  Answer  me,  even  though  the 
answer  be  in  tears!  Mourner,  your  child  was  to  you  what 
my  early  and  only  love  was  to  me ;  and  could  you  pierce 
down,  down  through  a  thousiind  fathom  of  ebbing  thought, 
to  the  far  dej>ths  of  my  heart,  you  would  there  behold  a 
sorrow  and  a  consolation,  that  have  something  in  unison 
with  your  own.” — Vol.  II.  pp.  28-32. 

This  is  finely  written,  but  it  ajipears  to  us  to  illustrate 
one  of  the  errors  to  which  we  have  alluded,  namely,  that 
for  the  sjike  of  being  strong  and  original,  Mr  Bulvver  1ms 
given  up  the  higlo'r  beauty  of  being  just  and  sound.  We 
question  much  whether  any  mother  would  wish  to  see 
her  child  die  y<uing  to  avoid  the  certainty  of  its  dying  in 
the  prime  of  life.  There  is  sophistry  in  the  argument; 

and  this  is  not  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  which  we 

* 

could  adduce.  We  ought  also  to  remark,  that  the  book 
falls  very  much  off  towards  the  conclusion.  The  tame 
manner  in  which  Morton  Devereux  receives  the  confes¬ 
sion  of  his  br4)ther  Aubrey’s  guilt,  is  a  blemish  we  can 
scarcely  ]»ardon.  His  milk-and-water  forgiveness  of  the 
villain  Aubrey  is  an  insult  to  the  memory  of  Isora. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  these  things,  Mr  Bulwer  has 
imjiressed  us,  and  not  only  us,  but  the  public  generally, 
with  a  feeling  of  his  abilities.  We  call  upon  him,  there¬ 
fore,  to  go  on, — to  be  bold  in  the  exercise,  yet  diffident 
of  the  extent,  of  his  own  power.s, — to  cultivate  assiduous¬ 
ly  all  his  inmginative  faculties,  but  not  at  the  expense  of 
his  judgment, — to  study  mankind  as  a  living  book,  more 
valuable  than  the  lore  of  ages, — to  husband  his  re.sources, 
and  to  extend  his  knowledge, — and,  without  arrogating 
to  ourselves  any  extraordinary  jmwer  of  prophecy,  we 
venture  to  foretell,  that  he  will  rise  to  a  prominent  place 
among  the  literary  men  of  his  day. 


Sermons.  By  Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.  D.,  Glasgow.  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Adam  Black.  1829.  8vo.  l*p.  526. 

The  leading  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  few  and  sim¬ 
ple.  They  have  been  delineated  with  such  clearness  iti 
the  Sacred  Record,  and  are  so  strikingly  enforce<l,  that 
even  the  most  illiterate  may  <*oinprehend  their  import. 
This  extreme  simplicity,  which  >vas  so  essential  for  ren¬ 
dering  Christianity  efficaidoiis  as  a  practical  system,  ha« 
been  frequently  dei'med  unfavourable  for  the  culture  of 
j)ulpit  oratory.  A  clergyman,  no  doubt,  uniformly  han¬ 
dles  the  same  facts ;  ami,  coiisefjuently,  he  must  arrest 
i  the  attention  of  his  auditory,  rather  by  the  skilful  eluci¬ 
dation  4ff  familiar  topics,  than  by  the  powerful  attmetion 
of  original  theories.  But  then,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  religion  is  not  an  isolated  science.  It  is  closely 
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linked  with  every  branch  of  human  knowledge.  It  de¬ 
rives  some  of  its  most  apposite  illustrations  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  lights  and  shades  of  human  character — from  the 
mysterious  combination  of  volitions,  antipathies,  and  af¬ 
fections  concentrated  in  the  human  heart — and  from  the 
varying  aspects  of  human  life.  If,  therefore,  the  per¬ 
fection  of  el(M{ucnce  consists  in  developing  truth  in  its 
most  winning  form,  where  can  it  more  freely  expatiate 
than  amidst  the  numerous  and  diversified  themes  which 
Christianity  offers  for  intellectual  speculation?  A  mere 
declamatory  harangue,  indeed,  can  leave  no  salutary  im¬ 
pressions.  Its  only  tendency  is  to  jdease  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  by  presenting  a  number  of  abstract  thoughts,  some 
of  them,  perhaps,  elegantly  expressed,  but  all  of  them 
unproductive  of  any  permanent  influence.  As  the  ro- 
moval  of  a  single  tessera  will  disorder  an  entire  piece  of 
Mosaic,  so  the  whole  strength  of  a  discourse,  purely  rhe¬ 
torical,  will  be  impaired  by  the  partial  modification  of 
its  language.  We  would  not,  however,  discountenance 
warmth  in  the  composition  of  a  sermon.  Far  lessw’ould 
we  substitute  the  artificial  arrangement  of  a  dry,  logical 
essay,  only  characterized  by  scholastic  casuistry.  Per¬ 
haps  the  Socratic  method  of  argumentation  is,  in  itself, 
the  least  objectionable,  though  the  difficulty  of  classifying 
a  consecutive  variety  of  causes,  conducing  to  one  great  I 
result,  somewhat  circumscribes  its  utility.  But  keeping  | 
in  view  the  innate  dignity  and  importance  of  his  subject, 
and  its  immediate  bearing  on  the  immortal  destinies  of 
his  flock,  a  clergyman  ought,  on  all  occasions,  to  follow 
that  course,  which,  by  touching  their  feelings,  and  con¬ 
vincing  their  judgments,  will  most  effectually  tend  to  re¬ 
commend  the  precepts  of  Christianity  to  their  cheerful  ac¬ 
ceptance  and  submissive  obedience. 

Our  expectations  were  considerably  excited  by  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  volume  now  before  us,  in  consequence 
of  the  approbation  with  which  the  former  productions  of 
its  author  have  been  received,  though,  probably,  none  of 
these  is  so  well  entitled  to  praise  as  his  latest  publication. 
From  the  preface  to  it,  we  presume  that  the  wdude  of  the 
sermons  have  been  preached  ex  cathedra,  and,  of  course. 
Dr  Wardlaw’s  own  congi*egation  must  peruse  the  volume 
with  the  advantage  of  many  salutary  associations,  and 
with  a  full  recollection  of  the  ardent  and  emphatic  ear¬ 
nestness,  which  imparts  so  great  a  charm  to  his  oral  de¬ 
livery.  But  it  may  be  also  confidently  affirmed,  that  by 
the  public  in  general  the  present  volume  will  be  readily 
appreciated.  We  have  seen  many  sermons  more  remark¬ 
able  for  graceful  style  and  chaste  expression,  but  very  few 
so  replete  with  forcible  reasoning  and  vivid  exposition. 
.There  is  no  tedious  amplification  of  the  same  ideas,  art¬ 
fully  disguised  under  different  forms  of  language.  Each 
sentence  abounds  with  good  sense  and  valuable  instruc¬ 
tion.  In  refuting  any  sceptical  argument — in  exposing 
any  doctrinal  error — in  reprobating  any  prevalent  vice — 
in  recommending  any  indispensable  duty — our  author 
displays  both  sound  divinity  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  world.  It  has  often  been  disputed  amongst 
critics,  w'hether  the  model  of  Bourdaloue  or  iMassilon — 
the  two  most  eminent  of  French  divines — is  entitled  to 
preference.  The  former  has  been  j»eculiarly  celebrated 
as  a  profound  controversialist,  without  great  pretensions 
to  elegance ;  while  the  fame  of  the  latter  more  imme¬ 
diately  rests  on  the  brilliancy  of  his  diction  and  the  beauty 
of  his  sentiments.  The  union  of  these  somewhat  oppo¬ 
site  qualities  seems  to  us  to  constitute  the  e.ssential  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  sermon  ;  and  it  is  the  fre<[uent  blending  of 
these  in  Dr  Wardlaw’s  discourses  which  we  would  ])ar- 
ticularly  commend. 

The  volume  opens  with  two  excellent  discourses  upon 
the  text,  “  Chri.st  crucified  which  are  followed  by  a 
third,  containing  an  enquiry  into  the  cause  w  hy  apostolic 
evidence  originally  failed  to  meet  wdth  general  acceptance. 
The  fourtli  sermon  sets  forth  an  al)le  <iefence  cd’  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Justification,  wdiich  laither  deemed  articiilus 
itantis  vel  cadcniis  ecclenice,  and  which  is  undoubtedly  one 


of  the  most  prominent  articles  of  gospel  truth.  We  have 
also  two  discourses  upon  good  works  ;  and  a  powerful 
argumentative  sermon  on  the  untenable  nature  of  that 
objection  wdiich  is  frequently  levelled  against  Christianity 
— the  inconsistencies  of  its  professed  believers.  The  ninth 
and  tenth  discourses  explain  the  advantages  of  genuine 
religion  ;  and  the  three  concluding  sermons,  originally 
ju’eached  on  public  occasions,  relate  to  divine  delight  in 
Christ. 

We  are  much  pleased  with  the  evangelical  spirit  in 
which  our  author  demonstrates  the  nature  and  reason¬ 
ableness  of  true  religion.  lie  thus  feelingly  introduces 
his  subject : 


“  I  might  try  to  set  religion  before  you,  as  residing  in  the 
bosom,  and  ruling  in  tiie  character,  of  a  sinless  creature,— 
a  creature  that  has  never  fallen  ;  the  derived  purity  of  the 
creature  holding  immediate  and  intimate  fellow'sbip  with 
the  essential  purity  of  the  Creator.  But  not  only  from  our 
mournful  want  of  experience,  would  the  task  be  difficult  • 
— the  description  w^ould  not  at  all  suit  our  case.  Although 
the  religion  of  man,  wdien  he  came  in  his  original  innocence 
from  the  hand  of  his  Maker,  it  w^ould  not  be  his  religion 
now. 

“  I  might  exhibit  religion,  clothed  in  the  fascinating,  but 
delusive,  sentimentalism  of  romance  and  poetry ;  ex]>atia- 
ting  on  the  power,  and  wdsdom,  and  goodness  of  the  Deity, 
as  manifested  in  the  wonders  of  creation, — wakening  the 
sensibilities  of  taste,  and  flattering  you  to  self-comjilacency, 
by  calling  them  devotion,— and  inviting  you  into  the  Tem¬ 
ple  of  Nature,  to  w^orship  at  the  shrine  of  Nature’s  God. 
I  might  tell  you,  too,  of  the  religion  (closely  allied  to  this) 
of  an  anti-scriptural  and  spurious  jdiilosophy  ;  according  to 
which  the  Divine  nature  is  all  mercy, — all  easy  and  pliant 
benignity,  w'ith  a  countenance  that  cannot  frow'ii,  and  a 
heart  that  never  can  bring  itself  to  punish  ;  and  the  humau 
nature  all  native  simplicity  and  goodness,  though  alloyed  by 
unavoidable  frailties,  and  too  often  seduced  by  the  allure¬ 
ments  of  evil. 

“  But  such  representations  would  not  be  in  harmony  wdth 
the  truth  of  things.  In  making  them,  I  should  be  giving 
the  lie  to  that  book  which  I  believe  to  contain  the  mind  of 
God  ; — I  should  be  deceiving,  criminally  and  ruinously  de¬ 
ceiving,  the  souls  of  my  hearers,  and  jeoparding  my  (uvii. 
On  such  subjects,  subjects  of  w  hich  the  interest  is  so  deep, 
and  the  results  depending  on  their  truth  or  falsehood  so 
vast  and  so  permanent,  there  ought  to  be  nothing  but  jdaiii 
dealing  ; — no  imposing  disguises, — no  soothing  palliations 
of  truth — but  things  as  they  ared^ — Fp.  251-3. 

Nor  is  his  portraiture  of  the  happiness  of  religion  less 


striking.  He  observes  : 

“  It  is  full  of  interest  and  delight.— Did  the  Eden  of  ori¬ 
ginal  innocence  and  felicity  still  exist  in  unblighted  loveli¬ 
ness,  with  all  its  divine  garniture  of  sweets  and  beauties, 
we  should  not  be  satisfied  with  throwing  a  mere  hasty  and 
careless  glance  within  its  gates ;  w^e  should  choose  to  linger 
amongst  its  inviting  scenes,  to  stop  ot  every  turn,  to  inhale 
every  breath  of  passing  fragrance,  to  listen  to  every  note  ot 
Nature’s  melody,  to  let  our  eye  repose  at  leisure  on  every 
new  variety  of  elegance,  sublimity,  or  gi’ace.  So,  the  j)Iea- 
sures  of  true  religion  form  a  theme  so  attractive,  that  I  can¬ 
not  dismiss  it  with  a  brief  superficial  notice.  I  should  like 
to  lead  you  with  me  into  this  ‘  garden  of  God,’  and  to  de¬ 
tain  you  amidst  its  various  delights ;  in  the  hope,  that  ot 
those  by  whom  these  delights  have  already  been  tasted  and 


them  may  be  imparted  to  such  as  are  yet  strangers  to  the 
experience  of  their  excellence.” — Pp.  273-4*. 


Our  author  is  a  decided  enemy  to  modern  3Iillonna- 
rianism.  His  vieAvs  are  fully  exju’essed  in  the  last  ser¬ 
mon,  and  the  text  he  has  prefixed  to  it,  from  the  Revela¬ 
tions,  is  one  of  those  passages  principally  relied  on  b> 
the  advocates  for  the  system.  The  chief  question  re¬ 
specting  the  passage  is,  Avhether  it  must  be  interprete 
literally  or  symbolically — w’hether,  on  the  one  band,  t  le 
passage  is  to  be  understood  of  a  real  personal  appearance 
and  reign  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  on  earth,  and  of  ^ 
real  ccuqKireal  resurrection  from  the  grave ;  or  whet  le  » 
on  the  other  hand,  the  representation  is  not  rather  to 
interpreted  on  the  princijde  of  prophetic  symbol;  as  nga 
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ratively  representing  the  character  and  condition  of  the 
Church  during  the  period  of  the  thousand  years.  Our 
author  adduces  a  series  of  observations,  tending  most  de¬ 
cidedly  to  prove  the  latter  hypothesis.  He  justly  re- 

It  ouo^ht  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  the  3Iil- 
leniiarian  interpretation  being  the  true  one,  that  it  accords 
tcith  the  plain  and  literal  meaning  of  the  ivords.  I  must 
not  satisfy  myself,  indeed,  with  putting  this  merely  in  a 
ne<^ative  form.  I  go  farther.  It  appears  to  me  a  jiroof  of 
the  very  contrary.  It  should  be  recollected,  that  the  pass¬ 
age  forms  part  of  a  prophetical  book — of  a  book  that  is  con¬ 
structed  on  the  very  princijile  of  symbid,  and  figurative  al¬ 
most  throughout.  Is  it  not,  then,  a  fair  and  reasonable  ])rin- 
ciple  of  interpretation,  that  this  particular  passage  should 
be  understood  in  harmony  with 'the  general  character  of 
the  book?  Did  the  words  occur  in  an  historical  or  episto¬ 
lary  composition,  it  would  be  justly  pronounced  unnatural 

_ unless  we  were  specially  warned  of  the  writer’s  j>rojM)sed 

deviation  from  his  ordinary  style — to  explain  them  si/niboli^ 
callip  Now,  in  a  professedly  symbtilical  book,  there  is  the 
very  same  force  of  objection  against  their  being  interpreted 
literallip  The  interpretation  is  not  in  harmony  with  the 
avowed  and  universally  admitted  style  of  the  writer,  and 
the  principle  on  which  his  entire  work  is  ccuistructed.  It 
is  just  as  unfair  to  interpret  ju'ophecy  on  the  ju'inciples  of 
simple  history,  as  it  would  be  to  interpret  simple  history  by 
the  symbols  of  prophecy.  We  might  bring  the  force  of  the 
argument  to  bear  still  more  closely.  The  whole  of  the  very 
vision  where  the  text  lies  is  symbolical.  We  have,  in  the 
preceding  verses,  the  Dnigon, — the  binding  of  him  with  a 
chain,  and  setting  a  seal  upon  him,  or  u}>on  the  entrance  of 
his  prison.  Why,  then,  are  we  immediately  to  make  a 
transition  from  the  symbolical  to  the  literal,  from  the  ob¬ 
scure  and  figurative  to  the  direct  and  sim]de, — from  the  style 
of  ])rophecy  to  the  style  of  history  ?  Why  are  we,  in  the 
text,  to  understand  literal  thrones  of  earthly  dominion,  and 
a  litend  and  corporeal  resurrection  of  men  to  sit  upon  those 
thrones,  when  all  around  is  symbolical  and  figurative?” — 
PjL  498-9. 

Indeed,  we  regard  the  whole  train  of  our  author’s  rea¬ 
soning  on  this  point  as  a  complete  argiunentum  ad  judi¬ 
cium,  and  as  calculated  to  show  the  singular  inconsistency 
ut  the  Millennarians  themselves. — On  the  whole,  we  have 
experienced  much  gratification  from  the  ])erusal  of  Dr 
Wardlaw’s  sermons;  and,  though  our  quotations  have 
Iwen  necessarily  limited,  we  think  they  will  lie  sufiicient 
to  recommend  the  volume  to  the  attentive  consideration 
of  our  readers. 


The  Waverley  Novels — New  Edition,  Vol.  Third,  Ouy 

Mannering,  Edinburgh.  Cadell  and  Co.  1829. 

The  Publishers  have  arranged,  that  only  one  volume 
of  this  elegant  work,  which  is  to  be  comprised  in  forty 
volumes,  is  to  apj»ear  on  the  first  of  every  month.  We 
have  now  before  us  the  first  vidume  of  Guy  Mannering, 
tor  August.  Its  peculiar  attractions  consist  of  a  new 
Intr^uction  by  the  author,  an  excellent  frontispiece  by 
Ceslie,  representing  Dominie  Sampson  in  Cidomd  Man- 
neiings  library,  and  a  very  spirited  vignette  by  Kidd, 
u  the  Introduction,  Sir  Walter  informs  us  that  the 
stor)  upon  which  this  novel  was  founded  Avas  original- 
>  told  him  by  an  old  servant  of  his  lather.  In  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  nature  of  this  narrative,  his  first  plan  in- 
‘^rred  a  stricter  adherence  to  astrological  superstitions 
laii  he  afterwards  found  it  advisable  to  j)reserve.  Sir 
a  ter,  however,  still  retains  a  leaning  towards  astro- 
Avhich  the  f(dlowing  passage  will  illustrate.  The 
pro  essor  of  the  art  of  legerdemain  to  which  he  alludes  is, 
elieve,  the  celebrated  lioaz  ;  and  we  susp<H*t  he  is 
e  ted  for  the  anecdote  he  tells  concerning  him  to  Mr 

Howell,  the  ingenious  author  of  the  Life  of  Alex- 
ajider  Selkirk. 


«  T  .  ,  MODERN  ASTROLOGY, 

loffinl  7  worthy  of  observation,  that  Avhile  the  astro- 
nunitU  have  fallen  into  general  contemjd,  and  been 

beaiitSf*!  I  suiKTstitions  of  a  more  gross  and  far  less 
Vjint*  ‘‘^racter,  they  have,  even  in  modern  days,  r<‘tained 
>otaiies.  One  of  the  most  reuiurkable  believers  in 


that  forgotten  and  despised  science,  was  a  late  eminent  pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  art  of  legerdemain.  One  Avould  have  thought 
that  a  person  of  this  description  ought,  from  his  knowledge 
of  the  thousand  ways  in  Avhich  human  eyes  could  be  decid- 
A’ed,  to  have  been  less  than  others  subject  to  the  phantasita 
of  superstition.  Perhaps  the  habitual  use  of  those  abstruse 
Ccdculations,  by  which,  in  a  manner  surprising  to  the  artist 
himself,  many  tricks  upon  cards,  &c.  are  performed,  indu¬ 
ced  this  gentleman  to  study  the  combination  of  the  stai’s  and 
planets,  with  the  expectation  of  obtaining  jiroplietic  com¬ 
munications.  He  constructed  a  scheme  of  his  own  nativity, 
calcidated  according  to  such  rules  of  art  as  he  could  collect 
from  the  best  astrological  authors.  The  result  of  tlie  past 
he  found  agreeable  to  what  had  hitherto  befallen  him  ;  but 
in  the  important  prospect  of  the  future,  a  singular  difficulty 
occurred.  There  were  two  years,  during  the  course  of 
Avhich  he  could  by  no  means  obtain  any  exact  knowledgts 
whether  the  subject  of  the  scheme  Avould  be  dea<l  or  alive. 
Anxious  concerning  so  remarkable  a  circumstance*,  he  gave 
the  scheme  to  a  brother  astrologer,  Avho  was  also  bafileci  iit 
the  same  maimer.  At  one  period,  he  found  the  native,  or 
subject,  Avas  certainly  alive ;  at  another,  that  lu;  Avas  un¬ 
questionably  dead  ;  but  a  space  of  two  years  extended  be¬ 
tween  these  tvA'o  terms,  during  Avhich  he  could  find  no  cer¬ 
tainty  as  to  his  death  or  existence.  The  astrologer  marked 
the  remarkable  circumstance  in  his  Diary,  anil  c<»ntinued 
his  exhibitions  in  vTirious  parts  of  the  empire,  until  the  ]u*- 
riod  Avas  about  to  exjfire,  during  Avhich  his  existence  had 
been  Avairranted  as  actually  ascertained.  At  last,  AA'hile  he 
AA'as  exhibiting  to  a  mnnei'ous  audience  his  usual  tricks  of 
legerdemain,  the  hands,  aa  Iiosc  activity  had  so  often  baflled 
the  closest  observer,  suildenly  lost  their  jiovv'er,  the  cards 
drojiped  from  them,  and  he  sunk  down  a  disabled  paralytic. 
In  this  state  the  artist  languished  for  two  years,  when  he 
vvTis  at  length  removed  by  death.  It  is  said  that  the  Diary 
of  this  modern  astrologer  will  soon  be  given  to  the  public. 

“  The  I'act,  if  truly  retiorted,  is  one  of  those  singular  co- 
incidejices  which  occasionally  appear,  difiering  so  vvi<lely 
from  ordinary  calculation,  yet  without  wdiich  irregulariti(‘s, 
human  life  vvamld  not  ])resent  to  mortals,  looking  into  futu¬ 
rity,  the  abyss  of  impenetrable  darkness,  which  it  is  the 
pleasure  of  the  Creator  it  should  offer  to  them.  Were  every 
thing  to  hapi>en  in  the  ordinary  train  of  events,  the  future 
would  be  subject  to  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  like  the  chances 
of  gaming.  Put  extraordinary  events,  and  wonderful  runs 
of  luck,  defy  the  calculations  of  mankind,  and  throw  im¬ 
penetrable  diu'kness  on  future  contingencies.” 

“  To  the  abov’c  anec(h>te,  another,  still  more  recent,  may 
be  here  added.  The  author  was  lately  honoured  with  a  let¬ 
ter  from  a  g«*ntleman  deeply  skilh‘d  in  thes*;  mysteries,  who 
kindly  iindei  took  to  calculate  the  nativity  of  the  writer  of 
Guy  Mannering,  who  might  be  sujqjosed  to  be  friendly  to 
the  divine  art  vvliich  he  ju*ofess»*d.  Put  it  vv'as  imi)ossible 
to  supply  datJi  for  the  (Muistruction  of  a  horos<*op<*,  had  the 
native  been  (►tlu'rvvise  desirtais  of  it,  since  all  those  who 
could  supply  the  minutia*  of  day,  hour,  and  minutt*,  have 
been  long  removed  from  the  mortal  sphere.” — Pp.  1()-19. 

Sir  Walter  next  ]>roceeds  to  inform  ns,  that  the  gipsy 
uj>on  whom  the  character  of  Meg  IMerrilies  is  found(‘d 
was  well  known,  about  the  middle  of  the  hast  «*entury,  by 
the  name  of  Jean  Gordon,  an  inhabitant  of  the  village 


of  Kirk- Yetholm,  in  the  Chevdot  Hills,  adjoining  to  the 
English  Poi’der.  It  aj)pears,  also,  that  in  one  of  the 
early  Numbers  of  Plack wood’s  IMaga/ine  he  gave  a  }»retty 
minute  account  of  this  remarkable  j^erson.  Pjis^ing  Irom 
M(*g  IMerrilies  to  Dominie  Sampson,  we  meet  with  the 
following  passage  regarding  (uir  old  friend  :  — 


THE  ORIGINAL  DOMINIE  SA MESON. 

Such  a  ]u*eceptor  as  IMr  Sampson  is  supjiosed  to  hav’e 
been,  was  actually  tutor  in  the  family  ot  a  genth'inaii  ot 
considerable  in’operty.  The  young  lads,  his  pupils,  grew 
up,  and  went  out  in  the  world,  but  the  tutor  continued  to 
reside  in  the  family,  no  uncommon  circumstance  in  S<!ot- 
land,  (in  former  days,)  where  food  and  sludter  were  readily 
affordeil  to  humble  friends  and  d4*ja*ndents.  '1  he  Laird’s 
predecessors  had  been  imprudent ;  he  himself  was  pjissive 
and  unfortunate.  Death  swept  away  his  sons,  whose  suc¬ 
cess  in  life  might  have  balanced  his  own  b;id  luck  and  inca¬ 
pacity.  Debts  increased  and  funds  diminished,  until  ruin 
came.  J'he  estate  was  sold  ;  and  the  old  man  was  about  to 
remove  from  the  house  of  his  fathers,  to  go  he  knew  not 
whither,  when,  like  an  old  piece  of  furniture,  which,  left 
alone  in  its  wonted  corner,  may  hold  together  for  a  long 
while,  but  breaks  to  pieces  on  an  attempt  to  move  it,  lie  fell 
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down  on  his  own  threshold  under  a  paralytic  affection. 
The  tutor  awakeiie<l  as  from  a  dream.  lie  saw  his  patron 
dead,  and  that  his  patron’s  only  remaining  child,  an  elderly 
woman,  now  neither  graceful  nor  beautiful,  if  she  had  ever 
been  either  the  one  or  the  other,  had  by  this  calamity  be¬ 
come  a  homeless  and  penniless  orphan.  He  addressed  her 
nearly  in  the  words  which  Dominie  Sampson  uses  to  Miss 
Bertram,  and  professed  his  determination  not  to  leave  her. 
Accordingly,  roused  to  the  exercise  of  talents  which  had 
long  slumbered,  he  opened  a  little  school,  and  supported  his 
patron’s  child  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  treating  her  with  the 
same  humble  observance  and  devoted  attention  which  he 
had  used  towards  her  in  the  days  of  her  prosperity.  Such 
is  the  outline  of  Dominie  Sampson’s  real  story,  in  which 
there  is  neither  romantic  incident  nor  sentimental  passion  ; 
but  which,  perhaps,  from  the  rectitude  and  simplicity  of 
character  which  it  displays,  may  interest  the  heart  and  fill 
the  eye  of  the  reader  as  irresistibly,  as  if  it  respected  dis¬ 
tresses  of  a  more  dignified  or  refined  character.”— Pp.xxix. 


•XXXI. 


The  Introduction  occupies  altogether  about  thirty  pages. 
There  are  few  new  notes  throughout  the  volume. 


I^etters  from  Noxm  Scotia  and  New  JBranstvicIi,  illustra¬ 
tive  of  their  Moral,  Relif/ious,  and  Plufsical  Circum¬ 
stances,  durimj  the  years  18::^G,  27,  and  28.  Edinburgh. 

Waugh  and  limes.  1829.  j 

From  the  title-page  of  the  present  work,  we  naturally 
expected  it  would  have  contained  a  good  deal  of  additional 
infonnation  regarding  two  of  our  most  important  North 
American  Colonies.  In  this,  however,  we  have  been 
considerably  disappointed.  Its  author  seems,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  have  imagined,  that  having  travelled  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  miles  through  an  interesting  country,  he 
was  thereby  sufticiently  qualified  for  writing  an  agree¬ 
able  and  instructive  narrative.  But  a  traveller’s  duties 
are  somewhat  more  arduous  and  extensive.  If  he  seldom 
Indulges  in  original  thinking,  he  should  avoid  monoto¬ 
nous  detail; — if  he  refrain  from  the  discussion  of  import¬ 
ant  jiolitical  questions,  he  should  omit  the  relation  of 
commonplace  incidents; — if  he  never  be  profound  orphi- 
loso])iiical,  he  should  uniformly  be  consistent  and  acute. 
We  <lo  not  mean  to  say  that  our  author  has  altogether 
overlooked  these  rules  ;  but  he  too  frequently  manifests  a 
discursive  propensity,  Avhich  hurries  him  away  from  the 
consideration  of  some  important  subject,  to  indulge  in 
dull  gossiping  and  trifling  dialogue.  For  example,  we 
are  introduced  in  one  jilace  to  a  loquacious  dame,  who  en¬ 
ters  into  a  long  discussion  with  an  Episcopalian  clergy¬ 
man  as  to  her  reasons  for  becoming  a  3Iethodist,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  which  the  English  divine  is  about  to  enter 
into  a  furious  vindication  of  his  principles,  when  at  this 
important  juncture,  “  a  young  lady  began  to  sing  the 
beautiful  verses  of  ‘  Home,  sweet  home  !’”  which  com- 
]»letely  jiacified  the  irritated  pastier.  Then  we  have  a 
commentary  upon  the  rules  of  carving,  by  a  captain,  who, 
according  to  his  own  confession,  was  ]daced  in  a  sad  pre¬ 
dicament,  by  being  asked  to  cut  up  a  fowl.  “  He  was 
too  proud  to  confess  his  inability.  He  began  the  w'ork 
W’ith  all  his  might,  but  his  efforts  to  find  the  joints  were 
fruitless,''  Again,  in  the  midst  of  a  magnificent  descrip¬ 
tion  of  American  scenery,  Dr  -  politely  asks  our 

author,  Have  you  been  in  the  Netherlands?’  I  re¬ 
plied  in  the  negative.  ‘  Oh  !  then — Let  us  go  into  this 
mansion,  and  get  a  glass  of  milk:  I  feel  exceedingly 
thirsty.’” 

We  fear  our  author  has  sometimes  forgotten  “  moral, 
religious,  and  physical  circumstances,”  in  his  zeal  to  re¬ 
cord  ju-ivate  exploits.  We  refrain  from  examining  mi-  i 
nutely  the  general  principles  of  emignition  w  hich  he  ad¬ 
duces.  How'  far  the  security  and  happiness  of  states  are 
promoted  by  ap]dying  their  internal  resources  to  the  for-  1 
jnation  4»f  distant  and  separate  colonies,  is  a  question  of 
very  dubious  policy.  Our  author  lias  furnished  us  w  ith  ' 


some  important  remarks  as  to  the  effects  of  missionary^ 
hours  in  America.  He  has  also  detailed  several  stranir* 
religious  controversies.  We  may  farther  observe,  that 
though  the  letters  abound  with  puerile  sentiment  and  un 
couth  diction,  they  occasionally  afford  a  pretty  vivid  idea 
of  the  manners  and  habits  prevalent  in  our  North  Aine 
rican  territories,  which  had  hitherto  been  but  imperfectlv 
described.  ^ 


Portugal  Illustrated,  In  a  series  of  Letters  by  the  Rer 
W.  M.  Kinsey,  B.D.,  &c.  Embellished  with  a  map, 
plates  of  coins,  vignettes,  modinhas,  and  various  en¬ 
gravings.  Second  Edition.  London.  Published  for 
the  Author,  by  Treuttel  &  Wurtz,  Treuttel,  iun.  & 
Richter.  1829.  ^ 

(Second  notice.) 

Oporto  was,  at  the  time  of  our  author’s  visit,  the 
head-quarters  of  the  constitutionalist,  as  Lisbon  of  the 
absolute  party.  He  describes  the  manners  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  as  borrowed  from  the  Phiglish,  who  are  there  more 
numerous  and  considerable  than  at  Lisbon.  We  have 
heard  it  remarked  by  continental  wits,  that  an  English¬ 
man  carries  his  tea-kettle  wdth  him  wherever  he  goes, _ 

to  the  top  of  iMont  Blanc,  or  into  the  deserts  of  Africa. 
Mr  Kinsey’s  account  of  the  British  at  Oporto  would 
lead  us  to  believe  that  a  much  less  amiable  appendage  of 
their  social  system  is  equally  inseparable  from  them 

“  The  British  P^actory  at  Porto  is  an  association  of  the 
resident  merchants,  who  contribute  to  a  public  stock,  so 
much  upon  each  pipe  of  wdne  which  they  ship  off  for  Eng¬ 
land,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  public  entertainments  to  per¬ 
sons  of  their  own  class,  and  to  the  Portuguese  families  of 
consequence,  such  as  balls  in  the  winter,  and  occasional  din¬ 
ners  at  the  Factory-house.  The  house  was  built  by  public 
contribution  of  thewdne  merchants,  at  the  time  Mr  White- 
head  w^as  the  British  Consul  at  Porto ;  but  it  w  as  impos¬ 
sible  that  such  a  body  of  people,  composed  of  such  opposite 
materials,  and  among  wdiom  ideas  and  principles  were  so 
entirely  at  variance,  could  long  hold  together  in  the  bonds 
of  uninterrupted  amity.  Accordingly,  some  persons,  moved 
by  spleen,  quitted  the  society  abruptly;  some  withdrew 
their  names  gradually,  and  w'ould  no  longer  appear  as  mem¬ 
bers  ;  and  otliers  w’ere  expelled  on  the  ground  of  unfitness. 
By  degrees,  the  most  considerable  of  the  British  merchants 
appropriated  to  themselves  the  entire  and  exclusive  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  wdiole  concern.  Those  wdio  retained  the  su¬ 
perintendence  of  affairs,  w  ere  denominated  the  ‘  Ins,’  while 
the  seceders  and  rejected  were  obliged  to  endure  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  ‘  Outs.*  It  is  much  to  be  questioned  whether  the 
memorable  factions  of  the  Guel[dis  and  Ghibelines  were  at¬ 
tended  W’ith  consequences  half  so  important  to  the  state  of 
society  as  this  disruption  between  the  original  membei’s  of 
the  Factory  at  Porto.” 

This  is  Almack’s  imitated,  on  a  small  scale.  Mr  Kin¬ 
sey  <[Uotes  the  following  remarks,  on  the  appearance  of 
Porto,  from  an  earlier  visitor  ; 

“  When  the  traveller  suddenly  beholds  a  large  city,  with 
innumerable  churches  and  tow’ers,  on  the  side  of  a  steep 
mountain,  betw’een  rocks  that  seem  torn  asunder,  surround¬ 
ed  by  rude  mountains,  adorned  with  gardens,  churches,  and 
other  edifices,  interspersed  with  pine  w’oods, — and  looks 
dow’ii  on  a  fine  and  rapid  stream^  covered  w  ith  ships,  amid 
scenes  of  human  activity  that  occupy  a  spot  designed  by  na¬ 
ture  for  the  haunts  of  Avild  beasts, — he  is  at  once  astonished 
and  delighted  wdth  the  prospect ;  the  impression  of  Avhieh 
is  rendered  still  more  lively  by  his  vicinity  to  the  objet’ts, 
as  the  stream  is  fai*  from  broad,  and  the  valley  very  nar¬ 
row.” 

The  description  of  IMr  Kinsey’s  residence,  Avhile  he  re¬ 
mained  in  the  citv,  is  as  follow’s  ; 

“  The  Avindow’s  of  the  garden  front  of  our  host’s  residence 
open  into  a  large  area,  filled  AA’ith  a  variety  of  Brazilian 
]>lants,  easily  distinguished  by  their  gaudy  colours;  vines 
extended  on  a  trellis  of  considerable  hngth,  bearing  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  purple  buiH’hes ;  superb  lemon  trees,  sweet  and 
sour;  lime  ainl  oraiige  trees,  bending  under  the  Aveight  of 
their  golden  fruit;  with  pear  trees,  and  a]qdes,  and  pluini*i 
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rawberrips  growing  in  the  greatest  hixuri an cp.  three  sides  of  it,  as  a  defence  for  its  inhabitants  against  the 
xine,  with  its  splendid  blossom,  whose  colour  heat  and  variations  of  the  atmosphere.” 
t  of  the  Guernsey,  or  rather,  the  Cliinese  lily,  The  inhabitants  of  these  pretty,  innocent-looking  dwell- 
ition  to  the  gay  ornaments  of  this  ten  ^trial  ,  ings,  are  not,  it  seems,  men  to  be  trifled  with  : 
was  delightful  during  tie  leat,  when  it  be-  «  No  act  of  aggi’ession  can  possiblv^  give  the  owner  of  a 
)le  to  inouiit  the  steep  stieets  o  Poito,  to  en-  vineyard  so  much  oflence,  as  taking  the  liberty  to  pluck  his 
Linder  the  canopy  tormed  }  tie  \  me,  imper-  grapes  wdthout  permission.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the 
ls  to  the  noon-tide  laj.  wine-country,  the  precaution  is  adopted  of  fencing  in  the 

V  take  a  peep  at  the  inhabitants  ol  this  plea-  vineyards,  on  those  sides  lying  contiguous  to  the  roads,  with 

a  light  frame-work  composed  of  arundo-donax,  covered 
sti*y  of  the  Porto  artisans  is  quite  remarkable,  with  furze,  to  secure  the  grapes  from  the  grasp  of  the  pass- 
lie  person  is  seen  in  the  streets.  Persons  \vho  ing  traveller.  In  most  of  the  detached  vineyards  there  is  a 
’  trades  generally  inhabit  the  same  district  of  small  hut  made  of  reeds,  w^hich  is  generallv  placed  on  an 
id  thus,  while  the  booksellers  and  the  shoe-  elevated  spot,  commanding  the  wdiole  extent  of  the  vine- 


m 


rpsembles  that  or  me 

•  \  orreat  addition  to  the  gay  ornaments  of  this  terrestrial 
*^mdise  It  was  delightful  during  the  heat,  when  it  he¬ 
me  impossible  to  mount  the  steep  streets  of  Porto,  to  en- 

a  lounire  under  the  canop.y  formed  by  the  vine,  imper- 
lious  as  iMvas  to  the  noon-tide  ray.” 

Let  us  now  take  a  peep  at  the  inhabitants  of  this  plea- 

^^Vh^industiy  of  the  Porto  artisans  is  quite  remarkable. 
Scarcely  an  idle  person  is  seen  in  the  streets.  Persons  wdio 
follow’  similar  trades  generally  inhabit  the  same  district  of 
the  towm ;  and  thus,  while  the  booksellers  and  the  shoe¬ 
makers  are  pursuing  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  w  ay  in  their 
own  exclusive  streets,  the  brasiers,  the  ironmongers,  and 
the  block-tin  maniitacturers,  enjoy,  apart,  the  harmony  of 
their  respective  trades.  Flake,  cut  in  slices  and  fried  in  oil 
on  the  quays,  is  the  ordinary  food  of  the  sailors,  and  is  w^ash- 
ed  down  with  a  little  north-country  w  ine,  which  may  be 
had  in  the  contiguous  wine-houses  at  a  very  moderate  jirice. 
We  have  often  amused  ourselves  w  ith  observing  the  sailors 
either  consuming  huge  slices  of  water-melons,  or  themselves 
dressing  their  sardinhas  on  little  brasiers  containing  char¬ 
coal,  round  which  they  are  seen  in  large  groups  squatted  on 
their  hams,  in  a  state  of  semi-nudity,  w  ith  their  re<l  w^oollen 
night-caps  and  swarthy  complexions,  resembling  a  party  of 
Caribbee  Indians.  •  *  What  wmuld  the  fashionables  of  our 
own  metropolis  say  to  the  taste  of  the  day  at  Porto,  where 
gentlemen’s  cari  iages  are  freijuently  dragged  up  the  steep  and 
almost  precipitous  streets  by  a  yoke  of  oxen  to  the  Oi>era- 
house!  The  custom  is  said  to  have  originated  in  necessity, 
when  the  French  laid  requisition  upon  all  the  hiilalgos’  and 
v/ealtby  persons’  horses,  and  thus  reduced  them  to  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  this  Sinithfield  rather  than  New'market  team. 

•  *111  Portuguese  houses,  the  kitchen  is  generally  situated  at 
the  tojKd  the  house,  so  that  w'eare  become  quite  accustomed 
to  the  expression  wdiich  so  much  astounded  us  at  first, 
‘bring  down  the  dinner,'  instead  of ‘serve  the  dinner  up.’” 

The  number  of  monks  in  Porto  and  the  neighbouring 
convents  is  rated  at  5000.  But  w^e  must  leave  Oporto, 
and  accompany  our  traveller  in  his  voyage  down  the 
Dowro.  Coimbra,  wdtli  all  its  learning,  w’e  shall  leave 
unvisited,  for  our  anxiety  is,  to  show  our  reader  the  coun¬ 
try  as  w'ell  as  the  town.  The  boat  in  which  they  made 
the  voyage  is  thus  described : 

“  Our  little  bark  had  a  complement  of  five  men,  one  of 
whom,  apparently  the  patrone,  took  charge  of  the  helm. 
The  tiller  is  necessaiily  very  long,  and  the  blade  of  the  rud¬ 
der,  formed,  at  its  extremity,  into  a  shape  resembling  the 
sharjwedged  oar  of  a  sculler,  is  extended  to  a  considerable 
length,  being  nothing  better,  however,  than  a  large  log  of 
wood  roughly  hewm.  Its  length  and  form,  however,  en¬ 
able  the  steersmen  to  guide  the  boat  securely  between  rocks 
that  often  apjiroach  each  other  so  closely  as  almost  to  block 
up  the  navigation  of  the  river,  and  to  turn  it  round  in  an 
instant,  as  though  it  moved  on  a  pivot,  whenever  the  man, 
w'ho  is  stationed,  in  diflicult  parts  of  the  channel,  at  the  head 
ot  the  boat,  wdth  a  long  pole  to  keep  it  steady  in  its  course, 
may  give  notice  of  ajiproaching  a  sunken  rock.  One  man 
bikes  an  oar  by  the  steerer,  and  two  are  employed  in  the 
fore-part  with  oars,  w  hich  they  w'ork  standing  up  ;  and  they 
^e  occasionally  assisted  by  the  fifth  man,  whose  duty  it  is, 
*1'*  just  described,  to  aid  in  giving  a  safe  direction  to  the 
course  of  the  vessel;  and  they  are,  from  time  to  time,  re- 

leved  by  the  two  men  who  have  been  employed  in  the 
stern.”  ^  ^ 

^*’um  the  river  strikes  us  as  pleasing ; 

1  ”  *^^*.'**  distance  of  a  league  from  the  ]>oint  of  our 
pu  laikation,  w'e  passed  under  the  vine-clad  hill  of  Cam- 
raes,  wdiose  tow'ering  height  is  seen  from  the  elevated 
g  minds  above  Pezo,  bounding  the  line  of  the  horizon  to  the 

hii'in  houses  and  cottages  of  the  vine- dressers, 
?i  **1  !  *'  and  there  among  the  green  vineyards, 

bl*^  sight  w'ith  their  snow- wdiite  walls,  resem- 

i»l^  ^  distance  the  residences  of  the  peasantiy  in  Wales, 
r*^^^***.***'*  fbe  gentle  declivities  of  their  hills;  and,  in  some 
Mri^  t*^  ^ chalets  of  the  Swiss  herdsmen  in  their  con- 
tioii^  being  a]>propriated  to  the  receji- 

th**  1^11’  the  stow'age  of  their  wine-vats,  while 

^*"1^  1‘Doms  on  the  iqiper  floor  are  ajiproaiiied  by  a 
en  staircase,  attiiched  to  the  outside  of  the  building, 
cr  a  projecting  roof,  A  covered  gallery  also  runs  round 


yard,  wiience  an  intruder  may  be  quite  sure  that  he  will  be 
fired  u[»on  w  ithout  any  previous  notice,  or  the  tedious  pro¬ 
cess  of  a  discussion  by  w’ord  of  mouth.” 

T  he  scenery  changes  as  our  traveller  glides  dow’n  the 
Douro  : 

“  We  now  began  to  meet  the  falls.  They  must  indeed 
be  dangerous  w’hen  the  river  is  swollen,  for  even  in  its  pre¬ 
sent  state  we  shot  downi  these  roaring  ra]>ids  w  ith  the  ce¬ 
lerity  of  lightning,  occasionally  enjoying  the  agreeable  sen¬ 
sation  of  bumping  against  some  sunken  rock,  and  only  esca¬ 
ping  collision  with  the  shore  by  the  activity  and  quick-sigh t- 
edness  of  the  man  at  the  prow,  w  ho  managed  his  long  pole 
with  most  laudable  dexterity.  Those  who  have  had  teme¬ 
rity  sufficient  to  dare  the  descent  at  Paris  of  the  Montagues 
Russes,  may  conceive  the  delight  with  wdiich  nervous  tra¬ 
vellers  commit  their  precious  persons  to  these  fearful  cata¬ 
racts.  The  stunning  noise  of  the  headlong  current;  the 
quick  and  vehement  vociferations  of  the  boatmen  ;  the  ra- 
]>idity  of  the  stream,  increasing  as  the  scene  of  difficulty  is 
afiproached,  all  concur  in  exciting  the  lively  apprehensions 
of  the  timid  and  inexjierienced  traveller,  and  occasion  an  in¬ 
voluntary  shudder  even  after  the  dangers  have  been  safely 
passed.  *  *  The  w’oods  which  overhang  the  rocky  banks 

of  the  river  abound  with  turtle-doves  and  nightingales. 
The  sylvan  scenery  of  the  Douro  ])rincipally  consists  of 
pine,  oak,  chestnut,  and  olive-trees,  intermixed  with  which 
are  occasionally  seen  cork-trees,  and  a  profusion  of  myrtles 
adorning  the  wild  with  white  blossoms.  In  many  places 
the  rocks  assume  the  most  grotesque  and  varied  appearance, 
in  singular  forms  and  odd  shapes.  There  is  indeed  a  wild¬ 
ness  about  this  rock-scenery,  w'hich  is  almost  terrific.  The 
rude  masses  ajipear  to  have  been  throw^n  into  their  present 
state  of  confusion  by  some  awdiil  convulsion  of  nature  ;  and 
in  some  cases  their  dark  appeaiance  would  induce  the  su[»- 
position  that  they  had  been  but  recently  cast  up  from  the 
blazing  crater  of  a  neighbouring  volcano.” 

But  we  must  shut  the  book,  or  we  shall  never  have 
done  ;  only  let  us  injustice  add,  that  the  engravings  and 
embellishments  are  numerous  and  interesting. 
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A  TRIP  TO  INNERLEITHEN. 

Charles  JDoijne  SiUery,  Member  of  the  Saint  Honan's 
loonier  Club, 

**  March,  march,  Ettrick  and  Teviotdale; 

Why,  iny  lads,  diiina  ye  inarch  forward  in  order? 

March,  march,  Eskdale  and  Liddcsdalc, 

All  the  Blue  Bonnets  are  bound  for  the  Border !" 

Hail  !  Muses,  hail  !  and  so  on  ;  but  at  present 
I  have  no  time  for  compliment.  Parnassus 
?»Iust  be  forsaken  for  a  space — one  hasn’t 
Sublimity  when  writing  about  glasses. 

And  mountaineer,  and  shepherd  clown,  and  peasant. 
Wrestling  and  running  among  whins  and  grasses  ; 

But  yet,  old  maids  !  impart  to  me,  a  ranger, 

Some  of  the  spirit  of  the  Bard  of  Benger. 

Now  to  the  field  ! — the  crimson  pennons  wave,— 

Lo,  what  a  mob  is  there — all  Innerleithen  ! 

The  beautiful,  the  gentle,  and  the  brave. 

The  high,  the  low,  the  rich,  the  poor,  the  wee  thin 
Rosy-cheek’d  lassy,  and  the  lusty  knave, — 

Rustic  and  polish’d — Christian,  Jew’,  and  heathen  ; 
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All  sects,. all  kinds,  all  countrymen, — I  never 
Saw  such  a  sight — Saint  Ronaii’s  Club  for  ever  ! 

The  piper  skirls,  ‘‘  Blue  Bonnets  o’er  the  Border  !” 

The  patriot’s  heart  beats  high — “  Well  done !  well  done !” 
Now  for  the  sports,  and  in  their  glorious  order 
I  dash  them  into  deathless  verse.  What  fun 
We  had  that  day, — old  Scotia  laugh’d, — oh  Lord  !  her 
Mountains  for  very  joy  sang  to  the  sun. 

If  perfect  pleasure  can  be  found  on  earth, 

*Tis  where  the  Border  gave  her  brave  Club  birth. 

First  came  the  quoits — see  how  they  fly  and  glitter 
In  the  bright  sun,  like  lovely  little  planets  ; 

The  swallows  from  their  cloud-built  castles  twitter — 
The  rustic  swains,  with  their  green  cloaks  and  bannets, 
Crowd  round  the  happy  victor — sure  a  fitter 

Fountain  for  pleasure  could  ne’er  be. — O  !  man,  it’s 
A  glorious  thing  to  stand  on  the  brown  heather, 

And  see  so  many  happy  souls  together. 

Hop-step-and-leap — ay,  there  they  go  !  By  Jupiter  ! 
They  stride  as  if  their  legs  were  Nature’s  compasses  ; 
There’s  Robertson  !” — “  Stand  back,  stand  back,  sirs  !” 
— “  Noo,  Peter, 

Cast  off  your  clogs — away  he  flies  !”  What  rumpuses 
The  multitude  are  making. — “  Very  few,  Peter, 

Of  Caledonia’s  heavy-bellied,  plump  asses. 

Can  beat  your  leaping.” — “  Na,”  said  Peter,  “  truly  ; 

But  it’s  het  wark,  this  smoking  month  o’  July.” 

‘‘  Ay,  so  it  is,”  replied  the  Ettrick  Sht‘pherd  ; 

For  Hogg  was  there  in  all  his  wonted  glory. 

Can  Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or  leopard 

Her  spots? — no  more  (to  tell  a  faithful  story) 

Can  Hogg  forego  the  rapture,  (though  he  keep  hard 
At  work  all  day,)  encouniging  the  hoary. 

Old,  hearty,  healthy,  weatherbeaten  swain, 

To  try  his  luck  again,  and  o’er  again. 

But  I  digress,  while  Scougal  whirls  the  hammer, 

And  throws  it  from  him  like  a  darting  comet. 

How  far  was  that?” — “  Not  to  the  mark.” — “  No! — 
d<amn  her  ! 

She  hurt  my  hand,  and  slipt  like  sand  eel  from  it.” — 

^  Try  it  again.” — “  Well  done  I  that’s  just  like  glamour  ! 

You’ll  win  the  prize,  and  stand  on  glory’s  summit.” 

“  Hand  here  the  iron  bullet ;  we  must  try 
Our  luck  at  putting.” — “  Let  us  do  or  die.” 

Away  the  bullet  flies  ! — “  Ha  !  well  done,  Scott !  ! 

You’ve  nearly  broken  the  Secretary's  legs,  sir.”  j 

Scott  scratch’d  his  head,  and  answer’d,  “  Na,  I’ve  not.” 

Then,  looking  wondrous  knowingly,  said,  “  Faigs,  sir, 

1  dinna  ken  hoo  that  could  be  a  shot 

So  very  bad  ;  these  balls  are  light  as  eggs,  sir.” 

Now  for  the  race — the  race  !  it  is  begun  ; 

Huzza  !  huzza  !  see  how  the  rascals  run  ! 

‘‘  Stand  back  I”  bawl’d  Hogg ;  “  Once  ! — Constables,  I  s.ay. 
Keep  the  crowd  back — Twice  ! — Odd  !  we  canna  see — 
Clear  the  course — Brodie,  gar  your  baton  play — 

That’ll  do  fine — noo  tak  a  breath  a  wee — 

Thrice  ! — O  I  ye  deevils,  fast !  rin  I  rin  away  ! 

They’re  oot  o’  sight  idready  !  hack  to  me. 

My  hearties — ^glorious  !  round  the  pole  !  they  leave  it ! 
Well  done,  Rob  Laidlaw  ! — in  !  in  ! — Lord,  ye  have  it ! 

**  Noo  mak’  a  ring.” — “  We  shall,”  said  Mr  Stewai’t. 

The  ring  is  made — the  wrestling  just  begun— 

**  Odd,'  Anderson,  I  kent  ye  had  a  true  heart ; 

You’re  the  best  wrestler  underneath  the  sun  ! 

Try  it  c'igain,  my  chappy — <)dd,  man,  tlnH»  art 
A  glorious  fellow  ! — Is  na  this  grand  fun  ?”— 

Again  he  trieil  it — tried  it  till  he  had  all 
Below  his  breast,  so  gain’d  the  silver  medal ! 


The  steeple  chase  was  last, — George  Laidlaw  first  — 

A  race  right  tiresome  up  the  Curlie  hill. 

Some  cried,  “  Wha  has  it  ?”  others  roar’d,  “  Wha’s  worst 
Hogg  sigh’d,  “  The  rain  comes  doon  like  ony  mill. 
Dam — faith,  the  callant  rins  as  he  would  burst !” 

Said  Mr  Brodie,  “  So  I  think  he  will.” _ 

“  Nae  fears — nae  fears,”  Hogg  answer’d ;  “  he’s  gude  stuff 
And  faith  he  has’t,  man  ! — Brodie,  gie’s  a  snuff,” 

But  hark,  the  dinner  bell  I — away  !  away  ! 

Where’s  Hogg  ? — where’s -  Phoo  !  where’s  ali  the 

club  ? — At  dinner. 

This  is  a  glorious  scene  !  How  dense  !  how  gay  ! 

How  numerous  ! — I  do  believe  all  Inner- 
Leithen  is  here,  in  cramming,  crush’d  array. 

Lo,  what  a  wilderness  of  fowls  I — “  Ye  sinner. 

Sit  up  I”  cried  Hogg,  “  I  canna  see  lA>rd  Napier ; 

I  wush  to  God  they’d  listen  to  the  Crupier !” 

Behold  the  table  I — like  a  horse’s  shoe — 

Behold  the  viands  smoking  to  the  ceiling — 

Behold  the  chairman,  Mr  Stewart,  too — 

Traquair,  our  patron,  on  his  right  hand  dealing 
Out  vegetables,  smiles,  and  wine  ;  then  view 
Lord  Napier,  on  the  left,  with  every  feeling 
Of  hiippiness  and  hospitality  ; 

Then  swear  it  is  a  glorious  sight  to  see. 

A  toast — “  God  save  the  King!”  Hip!  hip!  hurra! 

Another — “  Navy” — “  Army,”  and  so  on  ; 

Up,  Mr  Bell,  and  show  your  tongue  to-day, — 

“  Professor  Wilson  !  long  live  he  1”  Well  done  ! 

All  grieved  full  sore  that  he  was  then  away; 

But  I  can  safely  say,  there  was  not  one 
But  wish’d  him  all  the  joy  life  can  impart 
In  this  wide  world,  and  wish’d  it  from  the  heart. 

‘‘  Now,  fill  a  flowing  bumper,”  said  the  Chair ; 

“  All  primed,”  cried  Hogg  ;  then  Mr  Stewart  gave 
“  Our  noble  patron,  the  Earl  of  Traquair  !” 

And  then,  most  strange,  the  piper  play’d,  “  God  save 
The  King,” — a  most  extraordinary  air  ; 

And  while  the  kilted  veteran  piped  it  brave. 

The  wine  flow’d  freely,  and  the  room  grew  hot. 

And  all  grew  jovial  then — and  then  what  not  ? 

Then  songs  were  sung.  A  youthful  bard  was  there, 
Whose  health  being  drunk  with  all  the  honours,  he 
Said,  Gentlemen,” — and  all  the  club  did  stare. 

With  mouths  and  eyes  as  wide  as  they  could  he— 
And  “  INIr  Chairman,”  and  “  my  Lord  Traquair, 

I  am  no  speaker,  having  been  at  sea. 

Bawling  to  blustering  seamen  loud  and  long ; 

But,  in  return.  I’ll  sing  a  sailor’s  song.” 

Agreed  !  agreed  !  Bravo  !  your  song  !  your  song  ! 

Then  sang  the  youth,  the  “  Tough  old  Commodore 
And  then,  in  sooth,  there  was  not  one  among 
The  multitude,  that  did  not  ruff  and  roar 
As  loud  as  e’er  he  could  ;  above  the  throng 

Hogg  bawl’d,  “  Fine  !  fine  !” — Lord  Napier,  ‘‘  O  !  ’tis 
hot !” 

The  chairman,  “Bravo  !” — the  Earl, — God  knows wliat. 

Thus  pass’d  the  night — with  song,  and  flowing  bowl ; 

All  were  so  hapi)y — all  so  kind  and  gay. 

That  ’twas  a  sight  enough  to  raise  the  soul 
Above  its  brittle  tenement  of  clav. 

Into  celestifil  regions !  for  the  whole 

3Iet  to  be  merry,  and  resolved  were  they 
To  part  good  friends,  ay,  jovial  gloriiuis  friends  ; 

And  so  they  did — and  thus  that  evening  ends. 

Next  day — for  think  not,  reader,  all  is  over — 

We  took  a  ramble  through  the  flowery  country : 
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TC5«  thftre : — by  heavens,  how  I  do  love  her  ! 
^^*There  was  no  view,  with  her — there  was  not  one  tree 
\or  hill,  nor  river  with  its  bowery  cover, 

"  On  which  I  gazed — oak,  birch,  or  ash,  or  row’n-tree, 
That  did  not  give  such  rapture  to  my  soul, 

That  of  niy  feelings  I  lost  all  control. 

Oh  women  !  then  thought  I,  are  darling  creatures  ! 

Sure  all  the  world  knows  that  I  love  them  dearly ; 

III  the  lair  country  all  their  heavenly  natures 
Expand  mid  dowers  and  sunshine. — Most  sincerely 
Do  I  adore  them ;  in  their  fairy  features 
3ly  heart  doth  make  her  paradise,  and  merely 
Because  I  feel  earth,  without  womankind, 

Were  but  a  wilderness  of  war  and  wind. 

Oh  !  that  the  Fates  had  placed  me  here — far,  far 
From  the  rude  haunts,  the  hum,  the  shock  of  men, 
Where  Peace  and  I’assion  are  for  aye  at  war  ; — 

Here  in  this  heathery,  placid,  lovely  glen 
How  happy  could  I  be  ! — no  wo  to  mar 
The  blessed  golden  hours  of  peace.  Oh  !  then 
I’d  love  the  village  lassy  who  can  sing. 

With  light  and  innocent  heart,  of  ony  thing. 

The  sun  is  down — the  lamps  are  lit — the  ball 
Is  sparkling  with  the  brave,  the  young,  the  fair  ! 

Oh  !  what  a  glorious  labyrinth  in  the  hall ! 

Is  Innerleithen  deck’d  in  diamonds  there  ? 

One  would  suppose,  reviewing  this,  that  all 
Peebles,  and  Pennicuik,  and  Selkirk,  were 
Crush’d  into  living  billows  :  by  the  Powers  I 
This  is  no  solitude  of  rocks  and  Bowers  ! 

What  fiddling,  flirting,  flourishing,  and  feasting ! 

What  glittering,  glancing,  glowing  groups  of  ladies  ; 
No  parley,  sirs  ;  no  whispering,  sirs  ;  no  resting  ; — 

It  puts  me  very  much  in  mind  of  ^Vlay-days 
In  English  villages,  when  Summer ’s  hasting 
To  deck  sweet  Nature,  \vhich  so  wondrous  glad  is — 
Now  here,  now  there,  now  round,  now  everywhere  ! 
This  beats  all  powers  of  verse,  I  do  declare. 

Thank  God,  the  ball  is  over,  and  the  room 
Dark  and  deserted — I  am  fast  asleep — 

Hogg’s  scampering  to  Mount  Benger  o’er  the  broom ; 

And  in  the  Tweed  the  stars  are  buried  deep. 

Park  swears  “  the  Club  have  drunk  his  grog  casks  toom 
Then  let  them  slumber  with  the  other  sheep  : 
To-morrow  morn,  when  each  doth  from  his  bed  wake. 
Park,  rest  assured,  he’ll  have  a  glorious  headach. 

’Tis  here  worth  while  to  notice  what  folks  say. 

In  Innerleithen,  about  “  being  drunk 
“  As  long  as  any  man  can  lie  (quoth  they) 

On  the  green  grass,  and  hand  by’t,  like  the  trunk 
Of  some  old  tree  broke  from  its  root  away, 

He  is  as  sober  as  a  cloister’d  monk  !” 

Eordsake  !  if  it  be  so,  I  vow  sincere. 

How  awful  it  must  be  to  get  drunk  here ! 

T'is  sunrise — glorious  sunrise  !  O’er  the  hills 
golden  beams  stream  in  a  gush  of  glory-— 
he  birds,  enraptured,  tune  their  little  bills — 

Hill,  with  its  cairn’d  summit  hoary— 
where  the  Romans  camp’d — the  rills 
inding  into  the  Tweed,  with  song  and  story— 
e  woody  Bank  of  Cadden  — all  are  glowing 
n  the  rich  sunbeams  from  the  red  orb  flowing  ! 

•  thou  bard  of  Innerleithen  !  stand 
R  K  **  Hill,  and  with  a  poet’s  eye 

e  o  d  the  clear  streams,  and  the  laughing  land, 

-  nd  the  blue,  boundless,  beautiful,  bright  sky  ! 

I^i^d  thee  by  the  hand, 

H  thou  but  woo  her  truly— Oh  !  man,  try 


To  do  your  best,  and  be  a  happy  bard, 

For  poesy  has  aye  its  ain  reward  ! 

Farewell !  thou  ‘‘  bonny  bush  aboon  Traquaire  ” — . 

Farew^ell  !  thou  lovely  landscape,  wood  and  water— 
Farewell !  my  bonny  lasses,  young  and  fair — 

And  oh!  farewell!  Miss  G.,  Lord  Dolour’s  daugliter ! 
When  next  1  tread  the  braes  and  valleys  there, 

iVIay  no  rude  swain  into  his  arms  have  caught  her— 

But  oh  !  &c. - Landlord !  let  us  see  bills. 

For  there’s  the  coach  about  to  start  for  Peebles. 

In  Peebles,  fishing — ’tis  a  glorious  river  ! 

The  Tweed!  the  sport  and  pleasure  of  my  childhood  ; 
Oh  !  would  to  God  I’d  been  a  boy  for  ever  ! 

How  sweet  it  was  to  wander  through  each  wild  wood 
O’ershading  its  pure  waters — Never,  never 

Can  I  feel  what  I  felt — so  gay,  so  mild — would 
That  these  bright  days  could  come  again — for  oh ! 

I  am  not  what  I  was  long,  long  ago. 

When  last  I  stood  upon  thy  banks,  oh  Tweed  I 
My  young  heart  had  no  sorrow — I  was  gay 
As  the  wild  bird — and  every  little  weed 

That  kiss’d  thy  crystJil  stream  in  innocent  play. 

To  me  was  a  delight — This  heart  doth  bleed 
.  To  think  how  it  hath  alter’d — faraway 
Are  all  the  wonted  plejisures  of  thy  stream ; 

Oh  !  man  is  folly — life  is  but  a  dream ! 

The  hills  are  all  remember’d — not  a  tree 
But  pours  associations  on  my  soul : 

Behold  these  children  at  their  play ;  ah  me  ! 

And  I  was  once  like  them — The  heavy  roll 
Of  years  hath  pass’d  away  ; — far  o’er  the  sea. 

In  Indian  groves,  from  icy  p(de  to  jude, 

I’ve  roam’d  since  then  ;  and  here  1  stand  to  keep 
One  vigil — thus  to  ponder  and  to  weep. 

If  ever  blessings  can  be  call’d  from  heaven. 

To  thee,  oh  Sloaue  !  my  ^Master  and  my  Guide ! 

Thy  ]>upil  prays  that  they  m;iy  aye  be  given ; 

It  is  my  glory  now,  it  is  my  pride. 

To  think  how  many  a  summer  morn  and  even. 

With  kind,  unwearied  earnestness  ycui  tried 
To  pluck  all  thoughts  of  evil  from  their  root, 

“  And  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot.” 

Once  more,  farewell !  romantic-running  river  ! 

Once  more,  farewell,  old  Peebles  ! — There  we  fly  ! — • 
To  be  what  I  have  been  I’d  fain  endeavour. 

But  that  1  never  can  be — no,  not  I  ; 

So,  then,  huzza  !  Saint  Roiian’s  Club  for  ever  ! 

Edina’s  Castle’s  glittering  in  the  sky  : 

N(»w  I  must  bound  and  bustle  up  and  down 
This  horrid,  humming,  cramm’d,  infernal  town. 


CHAPTERS  ON  EDUCATION. 

Dy  Derwent  Conway,  Author  of^^  Solitary  Walks  throiujh 
Many  Dtmls,'  “  Personal  Narrative  of  a  Journey 
throuyh  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,"" 

Chapter  V. 

The  Views  aiui  Errors  of  the  Sensibles, 

When  I  was  a  child,  the  order  of  nature  was  consulted ; 
and  reading  was  adapted  to  the  dilFerent  stJiges  ot  infancy, 
childhood,  and  youth.  I  recollect  all  these  gradations, 
and  all  with  feelings  of  pleasure.  At  the  period  when 
“  Cinderella,”  or  “  Little  lied  Riding  Hood,”  delighted 
me,  the  “  Arabian  Nights’  Entertainments”  would  have 
failed  in  fixing  my  attention  ;  and,  at  an  age  when  the 
latter  had  cliarms  for  me,  I  c.4>uld  have  taken  no  pleasure 
in  the  books  which  are  now  put  into  the  hands  of  child¬ 
ren  with  the  view  of  teaching  them  morality,  and  of  in- 
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.  jjg  novv-a-days  young  ladies  must  never  have  been 
h’ldren  •  and  all  the  little  games  which  involve  forfeits 
^  *  trictiv  forbidden,  because  it  sometimes  happens,  that, 
?^^_avin2  the  forfeits,  young  masters  salute  their  neigh¬ 
bours!  This  is  indeed  frightful !  !  !  But  with  all  our 
respect  for  the  morality  of  the  age,  we  question  if  the 
unff  ladies  who  have  been  brought  up  upon  the  new 

_ never  having  played  at  any  game  of  forfeits  in 

their  lives,  nor  having  read  the  history  of  Prince  Desire, 
who  did  not  discover  that  his  nose  was  a  league  and  a 
half  long,  until,  being  betrothed  to  a  Princess,  he  wished 
to  salute  her  through  the  bars  of  his  prison,  are  more  per¬ 
fect  patterns  of  modesty  than  their  mothers  were  before 
them.  Away  with  this  canting  and  foolery  !  Let  chil¬ 
dren  be  children,  not  ridiculous  caricatures  of  matrons 
and  divines.  Let  them  romp,  and  laugh,  and  be  merry; 
take  away  from  childhood  its  mirth  and  its  festivities,  and 
what  is  there  left  to  it  ? 

In  these  chapters,  as  far  as  they  have  gone,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  has  been  attempted  to  be  elucidated,  that  we  must 
not,  in  education,  depart  from  the  invariable  order  which 
nature  has  established  in  the  developement  of  the  faculties. 
We  shall  probably  take  a  future  opportunity  of  discuss- 
that  second  principle  from  which  the  Sensibles  have 
departed,  viz.  that  education  must  not  run  counter  to,  but 
must  be  in  aijreement  with  nature,  in  the  varied  distribution 
of  her  endowments. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  PARSONAGE. 

A  clergyman’s  duty  at  sick-beds - FEMALE  INTER¬ 

FERENCE, 

The  visiting,  and  comforting,  and  praying,  with  the 
sick  and  the  dying,  is  assuredly  the  most  solemn  and  im¬ 
portant  part  of  a  minister’s  daily  duties  ;  a  duty  which 
implies  constant  residence,  and,  what  is  of  still  weightier 
concern,  a  soul  disciplined  and  attuned  to  the  hallowed 
doctrines  of  the  Cross.  There  is  no  reason,  assuredly, 
why  a  clergyman  should  not  enjoy  the  ordinary  pleasures, 
relaxations,  and  amusements,  of  society  ;  but  there  are 
many  very  urgent  reasons  to  prevent  him  from  habitu¬ 
ally  moving  under  the  influence  and  excitement  of  such 
pursuits  and  enjoyments.  It  is  not  that  by  such  indul¬ 
gences  he  shall  be  prevented  from,  or  unfitted  for,  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  Sabbath  duties  which  await  him.  The 
mind  which  has  been  distracted  through  the  Aveek,  may 
be  rallied  and  harmonized  against  Sabbath,  and  the  Aveek- 
ly  dole  of  preaching  be  served  out  to  a  listening  and  de¬ 
vout  congregation,  Avithout  any^  perceptible  diminution  of 
energy  or  effect.  But  the  Ausitation  of  the  sick  and  the 
dying  presents  a  duty  of  a  dilferent  character,  and  one 
which  can  ne.A'er  be  duly  and  etfectiA^ely  discharged  by 
one  Avhose  soul  is  habitually  abroad  in  a  Avorld  of  vanity, — 
by  one  who  permits  his  heart,  and  his  memory,  and  his 
*m;^ination,  to  be  agitated  and  engrossed  by  this  Avorld’s 
excitements. 

Ihe  minister  has  an  engagement  abroad,  or  is  engaged 
at  home  with  Avhat  is  called  “  company  I  care  not 
bow  sober,  or  hoAv  respectable  ;  but  still,  as  company, 
bey  imply  a  certain  degree  of  abstrac'tion  from  serious 
and  sober  reflection.  The  cloth  has  been  remoA^ed,  the 
^  ass  has  circulated,  the  hilarity  has  commenced,  and  the 
n^t,  warmed  Avith  animal  spirits,  has  gone  forth  on  a 
®ea  of  distraction.  At  this  critical  moment,  a  card  or 
a  Aerbal  message  announces  the  request  of  a  pcmr  dying 
^  for  spiritual  direction  and  comforting.  I 

)  in  Avhat  frame  of  mind  Avill  the  clergyman,  thus  situ- 
atec ,  leave  the  table  and  the  company — Avhether  in  a  ])re-  j 
P^red  state  of  Christian  knoAvledge  and  feeling,  or  under 
^^mething  like  a  spirit  of  disappointment  and  regret,  that 
been  so  iFiconveniently  timed  ? — and  I  ask  in  , 
he  will  be  disposed  to  lend  that  piitient 
soul’s  inward  mournings 
celings,  which  he  might,  and  probably  would  have  ; 


done,  had  he  left  his  study',  his  Avalk,  or  cA’en  his  fishing- 
rod,  for  this  pious  and  momentous  duty  ?  These  ob- 
serA’ations  do  not  militate  against  occasional  and  unavoid¬ 
able  relaxations  of  the  nature  mentioned,  but  they  are 
pointed  directly  against  a  routine,  or  almost  continuous 
succession,  of  such  unhalloAving  avocations.  In  order  to 
visit  the  sick,  therefore,  as  the  sick  ought  to  be,  and  hav'e  a 
right  to  be  visited,  the  minister  should  haA’e  his  soul 
habitually  and  daily  disciplined  to  holy  and  pious  reflec¬ 
tion — to  those  vieAvsof  Christianity  Avhich  can  with  safety”, 
and  at  the  same  time  Avith  comforting,  be  submitted  to 
the  startled  and  doubting  soul.  The  A'arieties  of  cases 
Avhich  occur  in  the  course  of  medical  practice,  require 
every  A  ariety  of  treatment ;  and  the  skill  of  the  phy'sician 
is  neA'er  more  exhibited  than  in  his  discovery”  or  dhignosis 
of  the  disease,  and  in  the  applicability  of  the  remedy 
Avhich  he  sees  it  proper  to  apply  ;  and  thus,  too,  it  is 
Avith  the  spiritual  patient  and  the  spiritual  physicijui. 
One' patient  AA’ill  require  encouragement,  Avhilst  another 
ought  to  be  cautioned  against  self-reliance  and  spiritual 
pride.  One  Avill  require  doctrinal  explanation,  Avhilst 
another  must  be  extracted  from  the  mists  and  meshes  of 
his  OAvn  distorting  and  perverting  imagination.  To  one, 
milk,  to  another,  stronger  drink,  must  be  given  ;  and  of  all 
this  the  A’isiting  minister  is  instituted,  by  reason  and  by 
laAV,  the  judge.  Woe  assuredly”  unto  him,  if,  from  a  ha¬ 
bitual  unfitness  for  such  nice  and  diflicult  discernments, 
he  mistake  and  mistreat  the  cases  before  him, — apply  seda- 
tiA^es  instead  of  stimulants,  or  caustic  instead  of  soothing 
restoratiA'es !  When  the  imm«)rtal  and  unalterable  inte¬ 
rests  of  men  are  concerned,  a  faithful  messenger  of  God 
Avill  undoubtedh”  act  AA’ith  carefulness  and  sidicitude, 
AA'ell  knoAving  that  to  injure  or  risk  the  interests  of  an¬ 
other’s  soul,  is  fearfully  to  hazard  his  oavii. 

Thus  far  I  am  inclined  to  go,  but  no  farther;  nor  can 
I  see  the  propriety  or  the  safety”  of  a  practice,  Avhich  has 
of  late  years  become  more  general  than  formerly, — that, 
namely”,  of  Lay”  A'isitations,  and  of  ladp  visitations  in 
particular.  Noav,  let  me  not,  in  an  age  of  Avomankind, 
Avhen  the  Avhole  sex  is  combined,  as  it  Avere,  into  one 
excitement  on  the  score  of  religion,  be  mistaken.  La¬ 
zarus,  Avhen  sick,  AA”as  nursed  by”  his  sisters,  Martha  and 
3Iary”;  but  Ave  do  not  read  of  these  good  and  pious  ladies 
traA  elling  out  of  their  oavu  house,  or  out  of  the  precincts 
of  Bethany”,  to  exhibit  their  philanthropy  and  ghostly 
consolation. 

Every”  clergy”man  Avill  be  delighted  to  find,  that  the 
soft  part  of  female  benevolence  has  ju*ecedcd  him  in  the 
habitation  of  poverty”  and  distress.  Woman  never  can, 
and  neAer  Avill,  look  imu-e  lovely  than,  Avhen  seated  by 
the  bed  of  the  sick,  she  holds  up  the  cup  of  comforting 
Avhich  her  OAvn  benevolent  heart  has  ]u*ocured,  to  the 
parched  lip  of  a  sulfering  parent,  or  to  the  jKile  lips  of  a 
half-famished  family”.  And  in  cases  where  spiritual  ad¬ 
vice  or  consolation  is  solicited,  it  AA”ouhl  be  fastidious  to 
refuse  to  educated  and  zealous  Avomen,  on  any”  clerical 
grounds  of  inadequacy”,  the  pleasure  of  doing,  or  at  least 
of  attempting,  in  this  Avay”,  to  do  good.  But  Avomaii 
(and  I  am  sure  I  Avill  be  pardoned  the  averment  by  all 
Avho  can  appreciate  my”  sincere  feelings  of  respect  and  re¬ 
gard  for  the  kindly  and  noble  motives  by”  Avhich,  even  ou 
such  occasions,  she  is  manifestly'  influenced)  does  not  al- 
Avays  stop  here;  instead  of  AA'aiting  for  the  call  to  advise 
and  to  console,  she  not  unlVequeiitly”  A'olunteers  her  ex¬ 
hortations  and  expostulations — she  diAes  Avith  a  dangerous 
anxiety”  and  hardihood  into  the  my'steries  of  the  human 
heart,  at  all  times  dark  and  mysterious,  but  particularly 
so  Avhen  distracted  and  darkened  by  alllic.tion — conscious 
hope  and  fear — confidence  and  despair.  It  is'  on  such 
occasions  that,  as  commissioned  delegates  of  heaven,  we 
Avould  say”,  even  to  the  fairest  and  the  most  heaveiiflike 
messenger  Avhom  we  might  surprise  thus  intervening 
betwixt  us  and  our  flocks — our  flocks,  whom  Ave  have 
Avatered,  it  may  be,  and  pastured  for  years, — “  Stand  by  ! 
— the  physician  Avho  is  regulai-ly  instructed  uad  prac- 
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I  did  not  at  all  like,  but  which  I  was  philo- 
enough  to  submit  to  in  silence.  Severer  evils  were 
me.  After  I  had  ascended  the  hill,  the  day 


awaiting  me. 


Suddenly  overcast ;  big,  heavy  drops  of  rain  began  to  tall 
Lfaster  and  faster — till  a  thunder-shower  came  tumbling 
with  in*esistible  violence.  Good  Heaven  !  rain — 
thunder-rain  upon  a  new  coat — the  very  first  day  I  had 
ever  put  it  on  !  I  turned  back— I  ran— I  flew— but 


.  j  Before  I  could  reach  the  nearest  place  of  shel¬ 
ter,  I  was  completely  drenched.  I  could  have  wept,  but 
I  was  in  too  great  agony  to  think  of  ^weeping.  When  I 
t  to  the  east  end  of  Princes’  Street,  there  was  not  a 
Lach  on  the  stand.  I  might  have  gone  into  Barry’s  or 
Mackav’s,  but  it  would  have  been  of  no  use, — I  was  as 
^et  as  I  could  be.  I  walked  straight  home  through  the 
sjdashing  streets.  I  do  not  think  that  I  was  in  my  right 
reason.  I  was  to  have  dined  out  in  my  new  coat,  and  now 
it  would  never  look  new  .again  !  It  was  so.aked  in  water. 
I  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket  mechcanically  to  take  out  my 
silk  handkerchief — I  don’t  know  why  ;  Ile.aven  and  e.arth ! 
it  was  gone  ;  my  pocket  had  been  picked  !  I  had  lost 
mvnew  silk  h.andkerchief.  The  horrible  conviction  flash- 
wl  upon  me  th.at  the  Spanish  refugee  in  green  spectacles, 
who  had  complimented  me  on  my  charitable  actions,  and 
to  whom  I  had  given  half-a-crown,  took  it  from  me. 

I  reached  home,  more  dead  than  alive.  I  threw  off 
my  coat,  and  sent  it  to  the  kitchen  to  be  dried.  My  cook 
is  a  very  good  woman,  but  she  is  rather  fat.  I  sat  by 
myself,  meditating  upon  the  uncertainty  of  human  life. 
My  reverie  lasted  a  long  while.  Suddenly  an  odour  like 
that  of  a  singed  sheep’s  h(‘ad  reached  my  nostrils.  1 
started  up  ;  in  a  moment  the  fatal  truth  crossed  my  miiid  ; 
I  rushed  into  the  kitchen  ;  my  cook  was  fast  asleep  ;  and 
my  coat  was  smoking  before  the  fire,  burned  brown  in  a 
dozen  different  places,  with  here  and  there  several  small 
holes.  I  seized  a  carving  knife  to  st.ab  the  cook  to  the 
heart ;  but,  in  my  impetuosity,  I  tumbled  over  a  kitchen 
tub,  .and  as  I  fell,  my  head  struck  with  a  bump  upon  the 
cook’s  lap.  She  started  up,  and,  calling  me  a  “  base  mon¬ 
ster,”  fled  from  the  kitchen  as  fast  as  her  dumpy  legs  could 
carry  her  dumpier  carc.ass.  I  thought  of  committing 
suicide ;  but  just  at  that  moment  the  ch,ambermaid  came 
to  tell  me  that  the  tailor  h.ad  c.alled  to  know  how  I  liked 
my  new  coat.  I  pushed  my”  arm  through  one  of  the 
holes  that  had  been  burned  in  the  back  of  it, — tottered 
into  the  dining-room  where  he  was  waiting  fur  me, — and 
fell  in  a  swoon  at  his  feet. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


THE  BARDS  OF  BRITAIN. 

liy  David  Twccdie, 

[We  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  Mr  David  Tweedie  has  had  less 
to  do  with  the  following  composition  than  our  friend  the  Ettrick 

^jhepherd,  through  whom  the  manuscript  reached  us. — Ed.  Lit. 
•lowr.] 

Me  begin  with  Sir  Walter  Scott, 

M  ho  is,  and  yet  is  not, 

A  poet  ot  the  first  lude  ; 

^♦*t  I  think  it  has  been  his  lot 
Some  things  to  have  wrote 
I  hat  will  never  be  forgot. 

There’s  that  mighty  I.ord  of  Byron, 

'  ho  is  like  a  red-hot  iron, 

Jh*,  as  in  Scripture  tohl. 

Like  Ephraim  of  old  ; 

One  side  Avith  passions  burn’d, 

^•ke  a  cake  tluit  is  unturn’d, 
ad  the  other  cold  as  leaven 
^ato  either  earth  or  heaven. 


IVIr  R(»bert  Southey — 

He  is  rather  mouthy  ; 

His  poems  are  v’cry  long, 

And  mostly  very  drouthy. 

There’s  t)ne  Wordsworth  by  name, 

A  poet  of  some  fame. 

And  none  by  line  or  letter 
KnoAvs  the  AVortii  of  Words  better. 

If  he  AA^ere  not  so  affected. 

He  Avould  not  be  so  neglected  ; 

But  let  them  say  Avhat  they  can. 

There  is  something  in  the  m.an. 

I  AAT’ite  this  paragi'aph  at  him 
To  hinder  folks  to  laugh  at  him. 

Mr  Professor  Mdlson, — 

People  Avon’t  haA’e  their  fill  soon 
Of  all  th.at  he  can  AATite, 

And  of  all  he  can  indite  ; 

For  his  soul  is  a  moon-streamer. 

And  a  A’ery  glorious  dreamer ! 

There’s  his  friend,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd, 
Who  is  spotted  like  a  leopard. 

With  faults  and  beauties  mix’d. 

And  but  little  room  betAvdxt : 

He’s  as  A’ulg.ar  as  a  sailor. 

And  conceited  Jis  a  tailor  ; 

But  no  more  Avith  him  I’ll  meddle. 

For  he  plays  upon  the  fiddle. 

There’s  one  Allan  Cuiininghame, 

Who  is  mentioned  by  fame; 

But  I’m  sorry  I  scarce  knoAV  of  him 
So  much  as  I  Avould  shoAV  of  him. 

I  h.aAT  only  seen  his  tragedy. 

Right  clever,  though  (piite  mad  she  1r', 

And  some  ballads,  Avhich  I  knoAV 
Arc  but  rather  so  and  so  ; 

For  he  uses  terms  too  hedy 
For  a  str.ain  of  mirth  and  tolly. 

But  too  long  I  have  neglected 
O  ne  Avho  long  Avill  be  respected, 

For  a  poem  1  love  Avell 
On  the  M^arning  of  Lochyell; 

And  there’s  likeAvise  one  on  Hope, 

Where  he  giv'es  his  muse  some  scope  ; 

But  Gertrude  of  Wyoming 
Is  but  a  sickly  thing. 

Tliere  are  poets  of  great  fame. 

Which  I  scarcely  knoAV  by  name  ; 

Such  as  IMr  Aloore  or  Little, 

Who  seems  to  have  been  kittle 
When  the  lasses  AA^ere  concern’d, 

Which  can  easily  be  learn’d^ 

From  spont.aneous  confession 
In  the  turn  of  his  expression. 

There’s  a  ch.ap  I  fain  Avould  mangle, 
With  a  name  like  .a  triangle— 

A  poet  most  profound. 

If  poetry  is  sound  ; 

But,  for  all  the  Avorld,  one  I  c.all 
With  a  tinkling  h.armonical  ; — 

That  man’s  ctunmon  sense  to  gather 
Goes  beyond  the  length  of  my  tether. 

Willie  Aitchison  (deil  tak’  him  !) 

Still  raA’es  of  one  John  Malcolm, 

And  his  verses  o’er  does  blunder. 

In  a  A’oice  like  rolling  thunder  ; 

Now,  I  could  him  allow 
d’o  talk  Avell  of  tarry  woo. 

Which  AV<»uld  be  a  de.al  discreeter 
Than  to  turn  a  bad  repeater. 

And  pretended  jiirlge  of  metre. 

I  have  lately  heard  some  raillery 
Of  a  poet,  Mr  Sillery, 

A  name  the  most  egregious, 

And  a  poet  most  outrageous. 
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And  Kennedy  and  Motherwell, 

Who  seem  to  know  each  other  well* 
Then  of  one  Bell  I’ve  heard, 

A  chap  that  wears  a  beard, 

A  freak  that’s  rather  drollish, 

And  shows  the  man  is  foolish. 

But  the  names  that  stand  around  me 
Of  rhymers  quite  confound  me  ; 

And  some  patience  I  must  crave, 

£re  I  either  damn  or  save. 

Bad  luck  to  every  creature  here. 

That  wants  a  spark  of  nature  here  ; 

And,  for  all  their  fume  and  trouble. 

Can  raise  naethin^  but  a  bubble. 

Of  all  the  poetatioiis, 

In  the  monthly  publications. 

And  the  sickening  verbalities. 

That  fill  up  the  annual ities, 

The  best  that  we  can  say. 

They  are  poetry  of  the  day. 

And  quite  sufficient  whereof 
For  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof ; 

But  I  think  of  all  the  women’s, 

I  like  that  of  Mrs  Hemans  ; 

For  I  fear  that  L.  E.  L. 

Is  a  moorfowl  of  the  fell. 

That  pretty  bird  of  game, 

Which  is  devilish  hard  to  tame ; 

But  for  verse  emphatical, 

Jacky  Baillie  beats  them  all. 

♦  Now  begging  pardon  of  the  whole 
Whom  I  have  brought  into  my  scroll, 

I  sign  myself,  lest  there  should  need  be. 
And  they  should  think  I  were  ill-deedie, 
Their  humble  servant. 


that  many  enquiries  having  been  made  when  a  third  series  of  Wh’  ^ 
and  Oddities  would  come in  order  to  allay  such  doubts  f 
the  future,  it  has  been  determined  by  the  author,  that  the  work 


question  shall  become  periodical.  In  this  periodical  he  will 


aim  at 


David  Tweedie. 


July  loth,  1829. 


•  Here  my  verse  changes. 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


Captain  Brookk,  who  is  already  known  as  a  Northern  traveller, 
has  ready  for  the  press  a  volume  of  travels  in  Barbary  and  Spain. 

A  Manual  of  Art  is  preparing  for  publication,  which  will  contain  a 
critique  on  seventy  of  the  masters  of  the  old  school ;  and  also  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  upwards  of  two  thousand  of  their  principal  paintings,  on  the 
Continent  and  in  England. 

Mr  William  Hasking  has  in  the  press  a  Popular  System  of  Archi¬ 
tecture,  to  be  illustrated  with  engravings,  and  exemplified  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  well-known  structures.  It  is  intended  as  a  class,  or  text-book, 
in  that  branch  of  liberal  education,  and  will  contain  an  explanation 
of  the  scientific  terms  which  form  its  vocabulary,  and  are  of  constant 
occurrence. 

The  Second  Volume  of  Colonel  Napier’s  History  of  the  War  in  the 
Peninsula,  will  shortly  appear. 

The  Rudiments  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Language,  by  Joseph  Gwilt, 
Esq.  are  in  the  press. 

Sir  R.  Phillips  announces  a  Standard  Dictionary  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  in  which  the  authorities  will  be  given  for  every  definition ; 
aud  the  text  will  be  liberally  illustrated  with  woodcuts. 

We  understand  that  the  new  work  by  Cooper,  the  American  novel¬ 
ist,  which  will  speedily  appear,  is  to  be  entitled  “  The  Borderers ;  or 
the  Wept  of  W’ish-ton-Wish.**  The  name  sounds  rather  oddly  in 
English  ears. 

A  Picture  of  Australia,  comprising,  in  a  small  compass,  all  that  is 
known  of  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  is  announced. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  is  employed  on  a  Third  Series  of  Tales  of  a  Grand¬ 
father,  which  will  relate  principally  to  those  stirring  periods  of  Scotch 
History,  the  Jif  teen  ind  forty  dive* 

Besides  her  Book  of  the  Boudoir,  Lady  Morgan  is  also  preparing 
for  publication,  the  result  of  her  Observations  on  Parisian  Society 
and  Manners,  under  the  title  of  Sketches. 

Mr  Thomas  Hood,  in  announcing  his  Comic  Annual,  mentions. 


creating  a  laugh  from  year  to  year.  The  work  is  to  be  strictly  u# 
serious,  and  will  take  its  Chance  with  Hurst  of  65,  St  Paul’s  Church! 
yard. 

Historical  Recollections  of  Henry  of  Monmouth,  the  Hero  of  Agin, 
court,  and  other  eminent  characters,  are  announced. 

We  understand  that  the  Transactions  of  the  Plinian  Society  of 
Edinburgh  will  speedily  be  published. 

I  Philosophical  Tables.— This  is  a  brochure  from  the  pen  of  the 
learned  author  of  the  Contest  of  the  Twelve  Nations,  and  is  meant 
as  supplementary  to  that  work.  We  have  looked  over  these  Tables 
with  considerable  interest,  and  recommend  them  to  the  attention  of 
the  antiquarian  and  the  scholar. 

Dr  Hamilton,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Marischal  College 
Aberdeen,  and  author  of  the  well-known  treatises  on  Finance,  the 
Sinking  Fund,  &:c.,  in  opposition  to  the  calculations  of  Dr  Price 
died  at  Aberdeen  on  the  14th  inst.  in  the  87th  year  of  his  age.  * 

Theatrical  Gossip. — Cimarosa’s  fine  opera  of  “  II  Matrimenio 
Segreto,”  has  been  revived  at  the  King’s  Theatre.  Sontag,  Mali, 
bran,  and  Zuchelli,  sustained  the  principal  parts  with  great  applause. 
— Liston  is  now  playing  at  the  Haymarket. — A  new  farce,  called 
“  Incog,  or  What’s  in  a  Name  ?”  has  failed  at  the  English  Opera 
House.— “  The  Sister  of  Charity,”  by  Banim,  supported  by  Miss 
Kelly’s  acting,  still  continues  to  be  the  great  attraction  at  this  theatre. 
— Mr  Matthews,  the  comedian,  who  is  making  a  provincial  tour  with 
Yates,  on  their  way  to  Fiance,  was  nearly  killed  on  the  stage  at  Ply. 
mouth,  a  few  days  ago,  by  the  unexpected  fall  of  the  curtain,  which 
struck  him  on  the  head,  and  rendered  him  insensible  for  an  hour  and 
a  half.  He  has  since  recovered,  and  resumetl  his  performances.^ 
Miss  Milford’s  tragedy  of  “  Rienzi  ”  has  been  very  successfully  per¬ 
formed  at  Dublin.  This  lady  has  very  nearly  finished  another  Tra¬ 
gedy,  which  is  to  be  acted  at  Drury  Lane  in  the  early  part  of  the  en¬ 
suing  season.  Miss  Phillips  and  Young  sustaining  the  principal  parU. 
— Miss  Foote,  whose  retiring  from  the  stage  has  been  formally  an¬ 
nounced  at  least  half-a-dozen  times,  is  still  playing  in  the  provinces, 
and  is  about  to  visit  Liverpool.— The  English  Company  has  com¬ 
menced  its  season  in  Paris ;  Mrs  West  is  their  principal  female  act¬ 
ress,  Miss  Smithson  having  not  yet  joined  them.— We  observe  that 
the  Liverpool  papers  contradict  the  report,  that  Madame  Caradori 
received  only  £55  at  her  benefit  there.  They  state  that  she  was  en¬ 
gaged  for  three  nights,  and  that  the  least  receipt  on  any  one  night 
was  upwards  of  £1('0.  They  also  mention  that  their  theatrical  set- 
son  has  not  been  an  unfavourable  one. — Nothing  new  in  the  dramatic 
world  is  stirring  in  this  quarter  of  the  island. 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  cannot  find  room  for  the  paper  written  in  the  style  of  the 
“  Economy  of  Human  Life.” — W'e  shall  endeavour  to  comply  with 
the  request  of  “  A.  L.” — We  have  forwarded  the  communication  of 
“  F.  H.’’  to  **  Lorma.”  “  F.  H.”  should  recollect  that  the  songs  were 
only  Slid  to  be  “  Frenchified,”  not  “  Translated.” 

“  The  Nightmare”  is  in  types. — We  shall  endeavour  to  find  a  place 
for  the  “  Lines  written  by  the  Leithen.” — **  J.  C.”  of  Glasgow  had 
better  send  us  one  or  two  other  specimens  of  his  poetical  abilities. 
— The  Lines  by  “  J.  H.”  will  not  suit  us. 

We  regret  to  learn,  that  a  communication  forwarded  to  us  through 
Mr  Sinclair,  of  Dumfries,  by  some  accident  never  reached  us.  ^Ve 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  Mr  Sinclair  at  his  convenience 


W'e  have  to  apologise  this  week  to  our  advertising  friends  foi 
postponing  their  favours,  being  anxious  to  overtake  several  literary 
articles  which  have  stood  over  too  long.  We  sliall  not  often  iufiiiig® 
upon  the  space  we  set  apart  for  them. 
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